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Here Contributors present their own Opinions, and are alone 
responsible for them. We do not Indorse all we print, but desire our 
readers to “ Prove all Things,” and “ Hold Past The Good.” 


WATER-CURE IN THE WEST. 

BY E. A. KITTREDGE, M.D. 

In Chicago, Quincy, Peoria, Springfield, Ga¬ 
lena, and most of the large cities, the Water-Cure 
idea prevails very extensively, but is not half so 
much practiced as believed in, the business men 
having got the very erroneous idea that it will 
** take them longer to get well’’ in the new way. 
On the contrary, it is one of the greatest and 
most truthful boasts a hydropath can make, that 
it only takes one fourth of the time, as a general 
thing, to cure acute attacks, and is the only legit¬ 
imate and permanent cure for the diseases called 
chronic. 

Slow or typhoid fever, which under the old reg¬ 
imen of drug-treatment it takes three months to 
cure—and then they are only half cured—can 
invariably, in the hands of the judicious hydro- 
pathist, be effectually cured with water, fasting, 
and hygiene generally in three or four weeks, at 
the very farthest. “ But as a man thinketh, so is 
( v he.” There is no use in talking to a man who has 
fl) got five thousand prairie chickens on his hands in 
a hot day about stopping to take a bath of any 
kind ; though never so hot and feverish, he will 
tell you, “ My chickens will all spoil if I don’t 


i 


run them off soon so he puts down the blue-pill 
and saves his chickens. True, his health, which 
unfortunately is “ hard to keep” in hot weather, 
as well as chickens, especially when once im¬ 
paired, spoils instead! and then he finds that 
perhaps he might have been full as well off even 
if the chickens had got hurt a little, as he was 
with two diseases fastened upon him, either of 
which were enough, peradventure, to kill him; 
for the drugs which hasty and inconsiderate men 
resort to to “ push along things,” frequently result 
in a diseased action that is much harder to euro 
than the one for the removal of which it was given. 

The far-seeing, the thoughtful, and the truly 
wise—not penny or chicken wise—stop at once 
even in this go-ahead city, where they can’t 
spare the time in busy seasons to pick their 
neighbor up who may chance to fall, in his eager 
pursuit of the almighty dollar, and his anxious 
defcire to “ realize” as quickly as possible, but 
with a “ devil take the hindmost” air he passes 
on, sorry when he gets time to realize it all—as 
anybody would be; but self-preservation is the 
first, and, alas! at such times, the only law of 
their natures. I say the truly wise, even here, 
make at once for the Water-Cure, where they 
know that all the speed that the case admits of 
will be attained, and where all the relief that is 
possible will be had at once ; or if they are con¬ 
veniently situated at home, will send for a hydro¬ 
path to attend him there. 

This idea that a man can not be properly treated 
in acute cases with water at home, so prevalent, is 
fast becoming obsolete. Many of our best cit¬ 
izens here know better, I am very sure, as they 
no doubt do in every city. 

In Indiana there are also many hydropaths. 
In fact, wherever you find intelligent, thoughtful 
folks, as I before have hinted, you will be pretty 
sure to find a Water-Cure man, in principle at 
least, if not in practice. 

I have been in this Western world now two 
years, and have had a pretty good chance to try 
the Water-Cure in all the diseases incidental to 
the climate. I had been told that I should find it 
“ impossible to cure fever and ague with nothing 
but Hydropathy !” out West; but making due al¬ 
lowance for the fact that “ any kind of a rooster 
can fight better on his own dunghill,” I didn’t be¬ 
lieve it; for I had seen it tried so often in such 


terrible cases imported from the Isthmus, etc., 
which had resisted all other attempts to cure it, 
and which the improved climate for months did 
not in the slightest ameliorate, that I felt con¬ 
vinced that, if vigorously assaulted and perse- 
veringly treated with, the worst cases even would 
yield; and the result has proved my convictions 
true, for in no one instance have I been baffled 
where I could make the patient do as I directed ; I 
don’t care how long or how badly the patient has 
been afflicted, if I can have him under my eye, 
especially at meal-times; I will soon take the 
shakes out of him, and make him a man again. 

In very bad cases I always give the baths my¬ 
self, where it is proper to do so, for it is often 
necessary to vary the amount applied, and it is 
important that the friction, etc., should be very 
prompt and thorough, and a good deal of diplo¬ 
macy is sometimes required to keep the patient’s 
mind from his fancied necessity of shaking. 

I know a good many intelligent hydropathists 
have failed in curing fever and ague in their own 
families, who succeed in everything else, but it is 
because they don’t have the means ; it requires a 
powerful bath, oftentimes, to break up a deter¬ 
mined chill, or else they don’t use all the means 
they have. 

These same remarks hold true in regard to 
chronic rheumatism, another of the phases of dis¬ 
ordered liver. 

A gentleman came to me from the capital of 
Indiana the other day, who had been trying 
home-treatment for three weeks, but nearly all 
in vain, though probably not one in ten thou¬ 
sand of the common people knew so well as he 
how to apply the water; but even he failed, 
not because he didn’t apply water enough, or 
well, but simply because he didn’t understand the 
absolute necessity of proper fasting in such cases. 
He was here only three days, when he began to 
walk and feel like a new man. 

The horrible cases of long-continued dyspepsia, 
too, which an experienced allopath will run from 
as quickly as from a mad dog, and which make 
the life of the victim so indescribably wretched, 
can just as well be cured as not in most cases; 
but the patient must be under the eye of some¬ 
body that knows how to cure them all the time; 
all the water in Christendom won’t cure them ^ 
alone, however skillfully applied. £ 
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As for the bilious fevers, congestions, etc., so 
common to the West, I needn’t tell you how ad¬ 
mirably adapted is the Water-Cure for their re¬ 
lief and removal. In short, God's laws are in 
operation here as elsewhere, and as by sin or vio¬ 
lation of them we are made sick, so by true living 
or obedience to them are we all made well again; 
and it seems to me the worst kind of blasphemy 
to say that this is not the case. More anon. 


LETTER NO. 8. 

Glen Haven, July , 1S58. 

From Harriet N. Austin 
To-• 

My Dear Blank— I want to tell you how we 
of the Glen kept “ Independence day.” We are a 
peculiar people. That is, we endeavor to find out 
the laws by which the lives of human beings 
should be regulated, in order to secure health and 
proper physical development, and to conform our 
lives thereto, with but little reference to the 
established customs and habits of the world at 
large; and as we believe the habits of life of men 
generally are injurious and false, we act differ¬ 
ently in most things. So we celebrated the glori¬ 
ous Fourth (on Saturday, the third) in our own 
way. 


I suppose it would be a strange sight to you to 
see a hundred persons co-operating and living to¬ 
gether harmoniously and pleasantly as one family ; 
but there is not a le-s number than that in our s 
family, and I think there is not less kindliness monplace, surely you will not these : 


a small open space, shut in on one side by wild 
> grape-vines, and on the other by vigorous oak and 
i maple saplings, and here I sit and look about me. 

\ To the north and to the south, below and around, 

\ on the slope of the hill, and at the foot of it, are 
j scattered groups of men and women, reading, 

| talking, playing games, amusing themselves or 
each other, and the sounds which reach me of 
j pleasant tones and merry laughter give evidence 
5 that, for the day at least, these persons have put 
\ off their adult-hood, and put on girl and boyhood. 

S Here and there is one so feeble as to be resting in 
| a reclining position, but all the surroundings go 
\ to make him feel that he is not sick—only a little 
\ fatigued. 

) At our usual dinner hour, half-past two, all 
came together on the “ bottom” land, and seated 
on comfortables, in the shade of the trees, were 
served with peas, strawberries, Graham crackers, 
Graham biscuits, Graham pudding, milk, pie, and 
cold water. I suppose no patriot, fired with love of 
his country, ate his dinner of roast beef and coffee 
on that day with more relish or higher appreciation 
than ours was eaten. At all events, it was so in¬ 
spiring that at its close impromptu toasts were 
given with much spirit. All of them were excel¬ 
lent at the time , but most of them would lose by 
repetition. 

“The day we celebrate. May we never cele¬ 
brate it in a more martial manner.” 

“ The day we celebrate. May we never cele¬ 
brate it in a less happy manner.” 

These sounded well; and if you call them com- 


The storm over we embarked, and I was of the 
number set across the lake to walk home. For a 
mile and a half the path was closely edged with 
bushes higher than our heads, every leaf and 
spray of which was decorated with water dia¬ 
monds. We regretted the necessity of despoiling 
them, but minded it less, as we knew the wind 
and heat would soon give wings to their richness, 
if we did not. Thus by the time we reached home 
we had as thorough baths as if we had leaped into 
the lake, and with no preparation or trouble on 
our part, except that of putting off our wet gar¬ 
ments and putting on dry ones. 

At 7 o’clock a few good songs were sung in the 
parlor, and at 8 we all went to bed. And so our 
celebration was ended. 

To-day, the 5th, no one of us is the worse for 
the rowing, riding, walking, eating, drinking, or 
wetting of that day. Do you think as much could 
be said for tflle majority of the festivals held on the 
same occasion ? As ever, thine. Adieu! 


“ Dr. Jackson. May he live forever, and a 
thousand years after.” 

“ Dr. Austin. May she have a hundred chil¬ 
dren, all just like herself.” 

These were not the result of “ wine-bibbing,” 
and no doubt were given in soberness and sin¬ 
cerity. 

The elements conspired to add to the pleasure 


and attentiveness among its members than exists 
usually among the members of households of lesser 
size. At half-past five on Saturday morning a 
large number of persons were assembled on our 
piazza, engaged in shelling p'as and hulling 
strawberries, which had been brought for the 
occasion, on the previous evening, and the adage, 

“ Many hands make light work,” was proved 
true. 

Breakfast being over, at half-past nine the 
boats, twelve in number, were filled, each carry¬ 
ing from five to nine persons, and started for 
their place of destination, which was a point of 
land on the opposite side of the lake, and about 
2J miles below us. The little fleet made a very 
lively and pleasant appearance. Arrived at “ the j 
Point,” and being unloaded, several boats were in the tree tops, and curling and heaving the sur- 
sent directly across the lake to bring over gentle- face of the water. Low, quick peals of thunder 
men who, not finding room in them at first, had followed, and beautiful, brilliant chains of light- 
walked down opposite the rendezvous. When all ning darted across the black north. Then we saw 
were together the company numbered over ninety, a misty appearance on the mountains, and far 
I wish I could present to you the scene as it ap- down the lake a white, foamy line, stretching 
peared to me, from my point of observation, an across it, and gradually advancing. This we 
hour after the sun had reached the meridian, knew was the water of the lake leaping for glad- 
We were on the eastern shore of the lake, which ness, as the rain-drops fell upon its bosom, and 
extends north and south, in both of which direc- the timid ones fled to the shelters of comfortables 


WATER-CURE FOR HORSES. 

Some time ago we placed before the readers of 
this Journal an article on the “ Water-Cure 
treatment” of a diseased horse, the worst case of 
“ blind,” or rather compound “ staggers” ever 
known in the neighborhood where he was raised. 
Those who remember the article, and feel inter¬ 
ested in that case, will be pleased to learn that 
the animal, up to the present day, has never 
shown the slightest symptom of that or any other 
disease. We have treated a number of horses 
since, but none of them with disease of a suffi¬ 
ciently aggravated character to make it interest¬ 
ing to the public, except the following: 

Some three months ago we were requested to 
look at a sick horse. He was a gray, 15£ hands 
high, and eight years old, with bad scratches, 
swelled ankle joint, lame in the fore leg, chronic 


and effect of the occasion. About 4 o’clock the j bleedin S at the nose ’ and his hod ? nearl y cover * d 
clouds, which since morning had hung about the wilh sma11 sores-twice as much trouble as would 
horizon, occasionally lifting themselves to receive i be “pessary to form a bas.s on which to try any 
the rays which otherwise the sun would have reasonable theory. We found him under the care 


sent too scorchingly upon us, gathered in compact 
body in the north, for the purpose of making a 
grand Independence display for our benefit. First 
a smart wind swept refreshingly over us, roaring 


tions the eye looked over the clear and sparkling 
water, to rest on beautiful views of hills, valleys, 
and forests in the distance. Around the point 
the ground is level or slightly ascending for a few 
rods, and then rises into a sharp elevation in the 
center. On the south side this elevation stretches 
back some distance from the shore, and then 
sweeping round, forms a sort of horse-shoe or 
amphitheater. Trees are scattered all about, but 
not so thickly as to prevent a fine growth of grass. 
Directly on the front point of the knoll or hill is 



hastily thrown over the bent tops of young trees, \ 
or of boats drawn up on the beach, and turned 
bottom upward, one edge resting on the ground 
and the other supported by props. Soon we, the 
brave ones, were obliged to follow, or be wet to 
the skin by the descending torrent. We were 
sorry, by this weakness , to lose much of the 
splendor of the exhibition; but, peeping out from 
under our low roofs, we enjoyed the splashing of 
the drops upon the lake, which is always a beau¬ 
tiful sight. 


of “ a gentleman from Ireland,” who was treating 
him in the most orthodox and allopathic manner, 
trying to solve the problem of how to save life by 
taking it away, i. e ., bleeding and drugging: a 
treatment which has probably filled more graves, 
equine and human, than disease itself ever did. 
We took a fancy to the case at first sight, and 
made an offer for him with a view of making some 
Water-Cure experiments. The owner, being in 
that very unusual position of having bought a 
sicker horse than he bargained for, said yes to our 
proposition, and the poor animal was brought to 
the city for treatment, which was commenced at 
once, as follows : 

Every morning he was washed all over with 
soap and water, then the Croton was played on 
every part except the stomach and brain for half 
an hour, and in the after part of the day he was 
driven until warm, when four or five pails of water 
were thrown over him, and he was stabled wet, 
where there was plenty of fresh air, but no 
draught upon him. Feed during the treatment 
grass and grain, and plenty of it. This was con¬ 
tinued for some ten days, with very little ap¬ 
parent effect, the swelled joint, lameness, and 
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daily bleeding remaining as they were. The sores 
visibly decreased in size and virulence from after 
the first day. These sores were curious, and dif¬ 
fered from mange, surfeit, and the usual run of 
skin-diseases, looking more like half-healed small¬ 
pox on a great scale. There was but little matter 
in them, and they were somewhat scabby, show¬ 
ing a great want of vitality in the skin. His ap¬ 
petite was voracious and unnatural, his feed pass¬ 
ing not very well digested. On the tenth day he 
was driven hard some seventeen miles, and at the 
end of the drive, as soon as his harness could be 
removed, five or six pails of water were dashed 
over him, and he was turned out to grass. The 
treatment was continued, and on the twelfth day 
he had a regular Water-Cure “ crisis’’ internally. 
The disease, as it were, being aroused into action 
throughout his system, came to a head in bleeding 
at the nose, half a pail full or more, and in the 
passage of his food, loosely, freely, and offensively, 
while horsemen looked on and said, “He is ru¬ 
ined”—“ being killed”—“ dying.” The treatment 
was continued with more vigor. In addition to 
the above, at every tide, and when perfectly cool, 
he was led into the river, and stood there half¬ 
body deep for half an hour, and during the day a 
wet horse-sheet was placed on him, covered with dry 
blankets, until he was warm, when they were all 
removed, and the horse bathed, and rubbed down 
with straw. At the first river-bath he bled freely, 
at the second less, and at the fourth it ceased 
altogether. On the twentieth day from the be¬ 
ginning the lameness left him, and on the twenty- 
sixth he was well , bleeding, lameness, sores, 
scratches, all gone, and he was turned over to 
regular and hard work. It took another week or 
two for the hair to grow where a few of the larger 
sores had been, but this was no part of the disease, 
of course, and required no treatment. When he 
was turned over to work, his vivacity and action 
had returned, pawing the ground and arching his 
neck when he saw his feed coming, while through¬ 
out his sickness he had been heavy, lifeless, and 
i°ggy- 

A word with regard to the outcries of horsemen 
when they see a little water put on a warm horse. 
Jehu gets up his turnout, and goes out for a 
drive, taking nobody’s dust if he can help it. Of 
course his horse is soon in a foam. A thunder¬ 
storm approaches. Jehu rushes on, but the storm 
meets him full in the face. He stops, raises the 
top, turns his horse the other way, and waits 
patiently for the storm to abate, while down the 
rain comes dashing and soaking on the overheated 
animal. Or if he reaches a shelter, drives under, 
throws a blanket over his horse if he has one, or, 
if not, tells the hostler to rub him down, the hostler 
usually devoting some sixty seconds or less if he 
is pressed, to this important work, while Jehu 
lights a cigar and “ talks horse” over his punch 
until the storm is over. Later in the season, or 
if his horse goes lame, he is handed over to some 
farmer, and “turned out;” his hot, feverish 
livery stable and thick blanket changed suddenly 
for a stable with the sky for the dome, a ceiling of 
rain-charged clouds, and no covering at all; 
heated by the sun, chilled by the dew, and taking 
all the weather-chances as they come. Thousands 
of horses go through all this yearly without harm, 
and yet the very people who do or permit it will 
cry, “You are ruining your horse”—“you are 

-•— 


killing your horse,” when they see any of the 
Water-Cure processes applied to it. Curious 
enough, but certainly not very logical. Why, 
there is nothing that we would do to a horse, in 
any stage of disease, so severe as the above, which 
they do or permit as a matter of course. 

“ Would you bathe them when heated ?” we are 
asked. Perhaps not; certainly not without wet¬ 
ting the head first. Nor do we advise you to 
bathe your horse—that is, plunge him into deep 
water, when he is hot, but we would wash all over, 
in any degree of heat possible for the human sys¬ 
tem, and be refreshed and strengthened by it. 
We are sorry if you are so unfortunately careless 
of your person as not to have learned this simple 
fact, and there being no danger to man, as our 
Hibernian friends would say, there is much less 
with a thick-skinned, hair-coated horse. We 
throw water on horses at all stages or degrees of 
heat and fatigue, and always with marked benefit. 
Ifave driven a pair fifty miles of an afternoon, and 
again fifty-two in the same time, without stopping, 
except long enough to throw four or five pails of 
water over them, and reached home with the ani¬ 
mals fresh and seemingly unfatigued—horses, too, 
unused to hard road work, the bathing restoring 
their vigor as much as a good resting spell would 
have done. The fact is, that the difficulty would 
be to injure a horse if one tried to do so, by 
throwing cold water on or washing him. In 
drinking water the case is entirely different. 
Then the cold strikes directly on the vitals, where 
a pint of water would be more likely to injure 
than a hogshead on his back. But on his skin the 
reaction is decided and immediate, and tends, in¬ 
stead of “ striking in,” to draw outhy this reaction 
the impurities of the system, as a bath does to a 
human being after a “ pack ” 

A few words on general treatment to those in¬ 
terested. People familiar with “ Water-Cure,” as 
applied to human beings, can easily modify their 
knowledge and experience, and apply it to horses. 
To others we would say, that mange and other skin 
diseases, worms, botts, and most diseases of the 
stomach, fevers, etc., can be reached by persever¬ 
ance, in simply washing with soap and water once 
a day or oftener, throwing water on freely after 
the washing, stabling with plenty of fresh air, 
and feeding with grass and grain, or roots and 
grain, according to the season, or if the horse is 
not at work, only grass or roots. In dealing with 
“ staggers,” or any disease showing a tendency 
toward congestion about the head or neck, a river 
or pond bath is necessary and beneficial in almost 
all cases, to be done when the animal is cool, for 
a quarter or a half hour, and his stomach to reach 
into the water. Of course this general and gentle 
treatment takes longer to obtain a cure than it 
would with the proper knowledge and experience 
to apply the most efficient means for any given 
case. The cure mentioned above would probably 
have taken two or three months in this way, in- 
stead of twenty-six days; but the cure in the end j 
would have been equally sure, and he could have j 
been worked during the treatment. Colts that ; 
are washed now and then in warm weather, have 
an occasional swim, and are not fed on dry feed, j 
can no more take the distemper than the rail fence \ 
which surrounds their lot. Lung-diseases, from \ 
the difficulty of ascertaining the extent of dnmage, ; 
had better not be tampered with, unless the per- j 


sons in charge have advice, or know perfectly 
what they are about. These diseases, when the 
lungs are at all eaten away, glanders in the later 
stages, and all diseases which have become or - 
game— that is, where a change of structure has 
taken place, are incurable. 

Horses, being well to begin with, properly 
stabled, fed on grass and grain in summer, and 
roots and grain in winter, washed pretty freely in 
warm weather, and driven or worked with com¬ 
mon humanity, may die of old age, but they never 
will of disease. * * * 


HINTS TOWARD 

PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

OR, 

HOW TO ACQUIRE AND RETAIN BEAUTY, GRACE, 

AND STRENGTH, AND SECURE LONG LIFE 

AND CONTINUED YOUTHFULNESS. 

XI. 

EFFECTS OF THE TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 

Either onr disenses are artificially multiplied, or they are not. If in¬ 
quiry prove the affirmative, surely self-interest as well as benevolence 
demands a full investigation into the causes of the evil; if the nega¬ 
tive, we shall rest contented—gratified with the idea that our employ¬ 
ments are not baneful, and that the excess of mortality is the infliction 
of Frovideuce, and not the agency of man.— Thackrah. 

[Continued.] 

CLASS. III. 

1. Shop-keepers , etc.— Retail Dealers, Clerks, 
etc., suffer from confinement, bad air, and depriva¬ 
tion of sunlight. Those conducting business on 
their own account also suffer, physically as well as 
mentally, from the cares and anxieties consequent 
upon the uncertainties of trade. The character 
of the occupation, however, is modified by the 
articles in which they deal and the situation of 
their places of business. 

2. Book-keepers .—Book-keepers, confined all 
day to the desk, are less favorably situated than 
salesmen It is well for them to stand and sit al¬ 
ternately if possible ; but standing is preferable to 
sitting, if one position only be practicable. Head¬ 
ache and dyspepsia are very common complaints 
among this class. More exercise in the open air 
would do much to improve the health of shop-keep¬ 
ers ; and to secure them time for this, earlier hours 
for closing should be adopted. 

CLASS IY. 

1. Merchants .—Wholesale Dealers and men of 
large business generally are able to secure many 
advantages and avoid some of the causes of disease 
to which the preceding class is subjected. They 
reside either in the country or in the more health¬ 
ful parts of the city, in large and comfortable 
houses; eat, as a general rule, more wholesome 
food; are confined for but comparatively few hours 
to the counting-room; and occasionally give them¬ 
selves a little recreation. But the way in which 
most business men take their meals is highly in¬ 
jurious. They take what passes for a lunch at an 
eating-house at one or two o’ clock, which they 
bolt in hot haste, and then dine at five or six 
o’clock, taking a heavy meal at an hour when only 
a very light one is admissible, according to the 
laws of health. Of the causes of disease and pre¬ 
mature death among Merchants, anxiety of mind 
is the most frequent and most powerful. A hurried 
gait and care-worn features mark the man of bus¬ 
iness on the street. He lives in a state of unnat¬ 
ural excitement. While his muscles waste for 
lack of action, his nerves are worn out with < 
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of action. The stomach and bowels are among 
the first oragns to suffer from the effects of the ex¬ 
citement and anxiety to which we have alluded. 

With a favorable temperament and constant suc¬ 
cess in business, Merchants sometimes attain an 
advanced age. 

“ The physical evils of commercial life,” Thack- 
rah says, “ wonld be considerably reduced if men 
reflected that the success of business may be pre¬ 
vented by the very means used to promote it. Ex¬ 
cessive application or anxiety, by disordering the 
animal economy, weaken the mental powers. Our 
opinions are affected by the states of the body and 
our judgment often perverted. If a clear head be 
required in commercial transactions, a healthy 
state of the body is of the first importance, and a 
healthy body is incompatible with excessive ap¬ 
plication of mind—with the want of exercise and 
fresh air.”* 

2. Master Manufacturers—Tut proprietors 
and conductors of manufacturing establishments 
are exposed in a slight degree to the injurious 
agencies, if any, which affect their workmen, but 
their condition, though somewhat similar, is more 
favorable than that of the merchants. In common 
with the latter, they need more relaxation, less 
“ making haste to become rich,” and more active, 
out-of-door exercise. 

CLASS V. 

1. Women of the Country. —The time was 
when our farmers’ wives and daughters were mod¬ 
els of healthy womanhood—fresh-cheeked, full¬ 
breasted, straight, lithe, active, and vigorous. 

Such, perhaps, may be found now, but they are 
exceptions to the prevailing pallor, debility, and 
disease. Contracted chests, crooked spines, de¬ 
ranged livers, dyspeptic stomachs, neuralgia, pro¬ 
lapsus uteri—the whole train of female diseases 
and deformities are now almost as frequent in the 
country as in the city. How has the sound health 
and vital stamina of our grandmothers been lost ? 

The country air has not deteriorated ; the house¬ 
hold duties of women are not more, but less severe; 
wholesome food, or at least the materials for mak¬ 
ing wholesome food, are more abundant; water 
and sunlight never fail; where shall we look for 
the causes of the decay of health and beauty (for 
the latter always goes with the former) among the 
women of the country ? We believe that hot bis¬ 
cuits, raised with cream of tartar and soda or sal- 
eratus; strong tea and coffee; close stove-heated 
rooms ; unventilated bedrooms; unphysiological 
habits and modes of dress, and last, but by no 
means least, lack of exercise in the open air, \ * A correspondent of one of our religious journals gives 

will be found to lie at the bottom of the matter, his brethren the following timely hints, suggested by the 
Strange as it may seem, country women take less 
exercise out of doors than those of the city. They 
are no longer strong enough to walk even a couple 
of miles, and, besides, it is unfashionable ! Shame 
on eur degenerate days! 

Want of exercise for the mental faculties is 
another source of physical decay. There must be 
activity of mind as well as of body to insure the 
highest degree of health. 

That the employments of women in the country 
—the wives and daughters of the farmers—are all 
equally pleasant and healthful with those of their 
husbands and brothers, we do not say; but we 


enn not find in them, even under the most unfa¬ 
vorable circumstances, the causes of the low state 
of health which prevails among country women. 
Our remarks will suggest the remedy for the ex¬ 
isting state of things; and besides, we shall have 
occasion to revert to the subject again. 

2. Housekeepers , etc.,in the City. —In the city, 
women labor under many disadvantages from 
which their sisters in the country are exempt. 
The general atmosphere, even in the most favored 
situations, is less pure than that of the country ; 
their food, provided the cookery be the same in 
both cases, is less wholesome ; and the prevailing 
customs in reference to the hours of eating and 
sleeping are less favorable. But, on the other 
hand, They take more exercise in the open air, and 
live a life of comparative mental and social activ¬ 
ity. In place of the debilitating stagnation and 
inertia of country life, they have the constant 
stimulus (natural and healthful if not in excess) of 
contact wi th the general movement of society. The 
danger in their case is too much excitement. 
Household cares and the trouble growing out of 
that great but unavoidable evil, domestic servi¬ 
tude, are their great burdens. 

3. House Servants. —Our domestics being al¬ 
most always of European birth or parentage, are 
generally fresh complexioned and robust, and en¬ 
joy a degree of animal vigor which their employ¬ 
ers may envy ; but their employments and habits, 
especially in large families in the city, are far 
from being favorable to a high state of health. 
They are very liable to fevers and other acute dis¬ 
eases. Waiters in hotels are often irregular and 
dissipated in their habits, and seldom healthy. 

CLASS YI. 

1. Clergymen.— As a class, clergymen are sickly 
and physically inefficient. The exceptions are 
mainly found among those who have the uncleri¬ 
cal habits of taking a good deal of exercise in 
the open air, and cultivating a somewhat jovial 
disposition.* While the ideas now generally enter¬ 
tained respecting the proprieties of the profession 
continue to prevail, we shall see few healthy, ro¬ 
bust men in the pulpit, and the ministrations of our 
public teachers of religion will fall far short of the 
grand effects which they ought to produce. We can 
not, of course, estimate too highly the value of the 
soul , but we must not forget that, in this state of 
existence, the body is a very useful appendage, and 
can not be neglected and abused with impunity. 

2. Physicians. —The healers of the diseases of 
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The Effects of the Arts, Trades, and Professions, and 
^ of Civic States and Habits of Living on Health and Lon- 


aA gevity.” By C. Turner Thackrah. London. 1S-33. 


conversion of a noted pugilist: 

“ I dislike to see Satan’s body-guard — "blackguards 
though they are—six feet high and forty-five inches about 
the chest; while the servants of God go creeping about— 
little shad-bellied fellows—scarce able to walk under the 
Christian armor, much less able to fight in it! * * * * 
We want more muscle , as well as more m*nd , in our pul¬ 
pits. When Henry Ward Beecher went to be examined 
by the phrenologist, Fowler walked around him, and eyed 
him as a jockey would eye a fine horse, and said, ‘ You're 
a splendid animal P ‘ That’s just it,’ he replied, ‘ that’s 
the secret of my success.’ 

“ Truth! When a man’s body is vigorous, his mind is 
vigorous, and his thoughts are energetic, searching, and 
clear. I don’t know whether our Christian churches have 
grown weak because our ministers have grown lean, or 
whether the ministers have grown lean because the 
churches have become weak; but of this I am sure, that 
many of our„ministers to-day weigh too little in the pulpit 
because they weigh too little on the scales.” 


other people do not, by any means, always pre¬ 
sent us examples of perfect health in themselves ; 
but we think them a much healthier body of men 
than the clergymen. Frequent night*calls no 
doubt injure the health of practitioners, to some 
extent, and there is a liability to become infected 
by contagious diseases; but their profession is, on 
the whole (provided they do not swallow their own 
pills and powders), favorable to health. 

3. Lawyers. —There is, of course, a liability to 
undue mental exertion and unhealthful excite¬ 
ment in the profession of the law, and the health 
is often injured here, as in many other callings, 
bv confinement, bad air, and lack of muscular ex¬ 
ercise ; but aside from these we find no special 
causes of disease in the calling. 

4. Literary Men and Students.— Persons en¬ 
gaged in literary pursuits are often pale, emaci¬ 
ated, and dyspeptic, but these conditions are sel¬ 
dom the effects of mental application in persons of 
mature mind. Confinement, impure air, and lack 
of exercise, conjoined with dietetic errors of the 
gravest character, are generally accountable 
for their lack of high health. Literary pur¬ 
suits generally are, in themselves, favorable to 
health; and vital statistics show that literary 
men, as a class, are long-lived. An examina¬ 
tion of the mortality of Harvard College, made by 
Professor Pierce, showed that the best scholars 
were the longest lived, contrary to the popular 
belief. In another chapter we shall have more to 
say of students, and shall examine our school sys* 
tern in its relations to health and bodily develop¬ 
ment. What literary men most need is more ex¬ 
ercise in the open air, well ventilated libraries and 
study-rooms, a plain, wholesome diet, and frequent 
social recreation. 

5. Civil Engineers , etc. —Civil Engineers, Sur- 
veyers, Architects, Landscape Painters, etc., trav¬ 
el much in the country, enjoy fresh air and exer¬ 
cise, change of scene and mental activity, and, if 
temperate, are almost universally healthy. 

CLASS VII. 

Persons in what are called independent circum¬ 
stances—that is, persons who are not under the 
necessity of exercising any trade or profession for 
a livelihood—have health and happiness more in 
their power perhaps than any other class; but, 
as a general rule, they allow both to escape them. 
A person supplied with food and comforts with¬ 
out labor and care, is at full liberty to exer¬ 
cise body and mind in just the degree which the 
highest health of both require. He has nothing 
to do but to grow—to expand freely in symmetry 
and beauty. The conditions of health are all 
within his reach ; the causes of disease may nearly 
all be avoided. A few, perhaps, are wise enough 
to use the advantages of their position and attain 
the grand objects of life —health and happiness ; 
but the great majority make the grand mistake 
of seeking happiness in idleness and dissipation, or 
wasting their energies in desultory and aimless 
pursuits. In the professions and trades the mus¬ 
cular or the nervous system, as the case may be, 
is often exhausted by excessive exertion ; here it 
quite as frequently declines for want of exercise; 
and ennui, tedium vitce, and hypochondriasis, af¬ 
flict the idler not less deeply than the abdominal 
diseases of the stomach, the dyspepsia of the tailor, 
the cephalic disorders of the anxious merchant.* 

* Thackrah. 
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This ennui is a not infrequent cause of suicide. 
Dr. Darwin gives several cases : 

“ Lord S. one day said to a friend, ‘ I am tired 
of the insipidity of life and iutend to-morrow to 
leave it.’ He kept his word . The next evening 
the corpge was found leaning over the arm of a 
great chair, the pistol on the ground, and its con¬ 
tents lodged in the brain.” A gentleman of pol¬ 
ished manners and about fifty years of age, said to 
Dr. Darwin: “ ‘ A ride out in the morning, a 

warm parlor, and a pack of cards in the afternoon, 
are all that life affords.* lie shot himself a few 
months afterward.” The misery of idleness is 
shown as much in men whom circumstances have 
transformed from active to useless life. Trades¬ 
men and merchants who have accumulated fortune 
and retired to enjoy it often find rest an intoler¬ 
able load. The celebrated Dr. Gartshore, in 
whom the change from activity to confinement had 
induced tedium vita, said, when he knew that he 
was about to expire, “lam glad of it. I am tired 
of having my shoes pulled on and off.” 


HARD TIMES. 

BY MRS. R. M. ROGERS. 

The Ellsworths sat down to their sumptuously 
spread dinner-table, and though it was laden with 
every delicacy that would tempt the most fastidious 
appetite, Mrs. Ellsworth seemed quite ill at ease, 
and betrayed a decided disrelish for the dainty 
viands before her. She nervously watched her 
husband as he dispatched plateful after plateful 
of various meats, followed by rich pastry and 
pudding. At length she timidly inquired, 

“ William, will you take us to the concert this 
evening ?” 

Their daughter Fauny, a sweet little miss of 
thirteen, who had a request to make, and think¬ 
ing it a propitious opportunity, offered it before 
her father had time to reply to her mother’s 
inquiry. 

“And papa, I do want that set of juvenile 
books that Miss Horton recommended. I am sure 
they would be very useful and interesting. The 
whole set is only three dollars.” 

Mr. Ellsworth did not seem to notice his daugh¬ 
ter’s request, but turned to his wife. 

“ Mary, I should be really glad to gratify you 
in this matter, but you know how my business 
perplexes me, and how my creditors are pressing 
me, and I almost wonder how you could think of 
making the request. The times are so hard, we 
certainly must retrench our expenses, or I fear I 
shall be hopelessly involved.” 

“ But I am so anxious to attend this concert; I 
will forego some other pleasure for the sake of 
going to-night.” 

“Ah! that is the way we have been talking 
some time, and our expenses, instead of diminish¬ 
ing, seem rather to be on the increase. It will be 
no easier to relinquish another anticipated pleasure 
than this one.” 

“ The tickets are not very high—and the Rays 
are going,” ventured Mrs. Ellsworth. 

“ That is certainly no concern of mine; if the 
Rays choose to live beyond their income, and in¬ 
volve themselves in bankruptcy, I can’t help it. 
His business is not half so prosperous as mine, and 
we certainly can not afford to taste of every 


passing pleasure, nor indulge in so many ex¬ 
travagances.” 

“Mrs. Ray told me only yesterday, that they 
are not in debt to any one; and they certainly 
enjoy many social and intellectual advantages 
of which we deprive ourselves. Not a lecture or 
concert that is really desirable do they miss of 
attending; and every valuable publication finds 
its way into their house.” 

“Well, at any rate it doesn’t speak very well 
for their honesty.” 

Tears trembled in Mrs. Ellsworth’s eyes at this 
unjust insinuation concerning her friends, but 
she forbore to reply. Mr. Ellsworth heaved a sigh 
as he surveyed the meager remains of his sumptu¬ 
ous repast, and assuming a bland tone, he said— 

My dear, I don’t feel very well to-day ; I believe 
my appetite is failing, and I fear I am going to be 
ill. Please give me another cup of coffee—it will 
enable me to get through with my arduous after¬ 
noon duties.” 

The coffee was dispatched in silence. As Mr. 
Ellsworth was leaving the table, he observed that 
his wife had scarcely partaken of a morsel. 

“ My dear,” said he, “ are you ill ? You do not 
seem to relish your dinner.” Lighting his cigar, 
he added, “ I will try and get some oranges for 
tea,” and started for the door. Ilis hand was 
already upon the knob, when he heard his wife 
timidly speak his name. 

“ Well, what do you want ?—be quick,” and he 
glanced at his watch with an impatient gesture; 
“ I ought to be at my office this minute.” 

“ I was merely going to suggest that we might 
retrench our table expenditures, very advantage¬ 
ously to ourselves and our purse.” 

“ Really, I don’t know of a single article of food 
that comes upon our table that we could possibly 
dispense with.” 

“ Mrs. Ray assures me, that the whole secret of 
their success is in their manner of living. They 
have abandoned the use of tea and coffee, and eat 
but very little meat, and no rich pastry and cake.” 

“ The Rays again!” said Mr. Ellsworth con¬ 
temptuously. “I have already said that their 
affairs are none of mine. If they choose to sub¬ 
sist upon slops, they are welcome to do so, at least 
so far as I am concerned. But as long as I work 
I must eat. I have only one life to live, and I am 
determined to enjoy it.” 

“ But surely there is a higher enjoyment than 
ministering solely to our lower propensities. I—” 

“ Well, I have no time to listen to a moral lec¬ 
ture,” interrupted Mr. Ellsworth quite ungra- j 
ciously. “ I wish you would keep away from those 
Rays; I don’t wish to associate with people who 
are too penurious to afford themselves the decen¬ 
cies of life.” 

The door was opened and shut in no very gentle 
manner, and Mr. Ellsworth hastened to his office, 
while his wife resigned herself to a fit of weeping. 

While the cheerless dinner-hour was passing at 
the Ellsworths, a very different scene was pre¬ 
sented in the quiet home of Mr. Ray. He was a 
mechanic in moderate circumstances, but the en¬ 
tire appointments of his home gave evidence of the 
nicest taste, if not of actual luxury. The books, 
the pictures, even the paper upon the walls, and 
the carpets, all seemed to have been selected with 
a view to a softening, refining, and elevating in¬ 
fluence upon the inmates of the dwelling. The 



pure white dinner-service was not expensive, but 
seemed emblematical of the aspirations of the 
whole family—which was purity. The dinner 
consisted of a delicious vegetable soup, and coarse 
bread, followed by a plain pudding, and fresh 
fruit, all so exquisitely served that an epicure 
might have been tempted. Gormandizing was not 
made the business of the hour, but all found time 
to satisfy the demands of hunger, and contribute 
a share to the fund of conversation. At length 
Mr. Ray asked, “ Shall we attend the concert this 
evening ?” 

A unanimous reply in the affirmative was given, 
and he added, “ I am really thankful that we can 
afford ourselves these pleasures without wronging 
any one. I do not owe a dollar to any man; and 
I am a thousand times better satisfied than though 
we had pursued our former course of living, and 
spent our substance in ministering to our physical 
necessities. Are not you better satisfied, my wife 
and daughters?” 

“ Indeed we are. The pleasures of appetite are 
not to be compared to the gratification of our 
higher faculties. Besides that, our rosy cheeks, 
our elastic limbs, and buoyant spirits would more 
than repay us for obedience to the simple laws of 
health.” . 

When Mr. Ellsworth was returning home in the 
evening, careworn and excited, he met the Rays 
going to the concert. He indulged in a pang of 
jealousy for a moment, and muttered—“ Fools! to 
starve themselves for the sake of outdoing their 
neighbors in some other respects.” 

Arriving at home, he found his wife’s brow 
clouded, and his daughter looking quite unsatis¬ 
fied. The evening meal was eaten in silence, and 
Mr. Ellsworth ensconced himself in his easy chair, 
while his stern countenance and the curling cloud 
from his fragrant Havana seemed to form a 
barrier to approaching him by conversation or 
otherwise. So the evening wore moodily away. 

But to the Rays it was one of ecstatic enjoy¬ 
ment, and the memory of it filled their home like 
rich perfume for days and weeks. The daughters 
warbled snatches of songs that they caught like 
inspiration at the concert, and the mother’s heart 
grew youthful and strong as she lingered on the 
memory of that pleasantly spent evening, or lis¬ 
tened to the echoes of it in her daughters’ voices; 
while to the husband and father his home grew 
more heaven-like each day, and he blessed God 
that he had learned the true way of life, that of 
bringing the lower propensities in subjection to 
the higher faculties; thus elevating himself and 
family to a field of enjoyment infinitely above the 
plane of sensual delights. 

“ Hard times!” exclaims Mr. Ellsworth when¬ 
ever any intellectual pleasure is proposed, though 
in spite of the hard times there is scarcely any 
viand too expensive for his table; for, as he says, 
he has but one life to live, and he is determined to 
enjoy it. 

“ Hard times!” sighs his wife, as she thinks of 
the intellectual stores for which her mind is fam¬ 
ishing. The luxuries that go to make up the sum 
of her husband’s happiness but add a poignancy 
to her mental starvation. 

“Hard times!” echoes little Fanny, who has /f) 
not yet obtained the much coveted juvenile books : \ f 
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and “ hat'd times ” it is 
sacrifice the soul’s noble aspirations; 
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capabilities, the heart’s best impulses, and < had but one, or that Isaiah, or David, or Solomon, j she was profoundly thankful that she and such as ' ^ 
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the health of the entire organism, so fearfully and 
wonderfully made, to momentary enjoyment and 
sensual gratification. 


MY SATCHEL. 


BY H. H. HOPE. 


or Samuel had; and Peggy was not at all out 
\ of sorts because she had but one name. “ To be 
| called ‘ Peggy’ was enough for her conceit,” she 
| said. She had all the apparent peculiarities of 
5 the African race, and was as stolid as most of 
| them are to all appearance. She was huge in 
> build, being nearly six feet without stockings, and 
; weighed 200 pounds. In earlier years she had 
\ had a boy, whom she named “ Zeph.” Zeph long 
\ before had grown to adult age and had wandered 
| far away from his native village, where, his 
Peggy was therefore alone. 
She had a humble home, but by hard labor she 
kept it neat, and was herself a pattern of neatness. 
But with all that in her case seemed to press her 
down and make her lot a hard one, she had one 
countervail—Peggy was a Christian. At this 
remote period I do not remember whether she was 
a member of any religious sect or not; if she was, 
she made no parade of it, and was not esteemed 
the more for it. I was a young man at the time 
of which I speak, had myself joined a church, was 
a very zealous professor, and as acute to see what 
was to be seen as I am now. The only difference was 
that then I accepted all that was offered as gold; 
now, I prefer the hand of the assayer on it first. 
According to all the received philosophies then 


CHAPTER YIII.—THE TWIN CHILDREN. 

They were orphans. Their father died before 
they were born, their mother died at their birth, j mother knew not. 

In this land they had no relations. In the land 
across the sea, it was not known that they had 
any. They were left without natural kin not 
only, but they were left without property. The 
father died poor, the mother died poverty-stricken. 

These helpless and relationless little creatures 
were in the state exactly to claim the promise of 
God, “ leave thy fatherless children with me.” 

What should be done with them ? It would not 
do to send them to “ the poor-house,” till the 
funeral was over. It must be arranged somehow 
to have them taken care of for a little while. 

When things have to be done, somebody is expected 
to do them, and first of all, it is expected that 
Christians will do for the relief of the suffering 
and the aid of the helpless what, nobody else is J current, Peggy was not very intellectually 

under obligations to do. I am glad that it is so. ; The world had settled that the negro is not 
It is a compliment to Christianity. It speaks its j bright, how then could Peggy afford to be ? She 


praise. I wish men and women of the world 
would hold Christians to much more rigid responsi¬ 
bility to adorn their profession than they do. It 
would be better all round for all parties were it 
thus. For Christianity has immense vitality in 
it, if one can only get to it, a thing pretty difficult 
in these days. It is so shut in by conventionalisms 
and shut out by creeds; the formulas for its ac- 


ought not to have been, I know, for 
She was a black woman; 

She had thick lips ; 

She had a retreating forehead; 

She could neither read nor write; 

She suffered greatly from prejudice; 

She supported herself, and would not be a town- 


pauper. 

knowledgment are so great, and the means for j Nevertheless she was—dull as she appeared— 
the suppression of heresy so ample, that the sub- ; very bright , keen, acute, quick, and had great 


stance is hidden from view, is kept out of sight 
so thoroughly, that most men are strangers to it. 
It has been said, and not wholly undeservedly, 
that were the Saviour to come to earth, not one 
in ten thousand of those professing His name would 
know him from a street-beggar. Born in a stable, 
cradled in a manger, without a place through life 
where to lay his head, his external conditions 
were strongly assimilated to the veriest of the 
poor, and it is not unlikely that those who seek 


general knowlege, and in all business transactions 
was remarkably, somehow—nobody could tell 
how—remarkably clear-headed. Shall I tell you 
how / account for it ? Her neighbors never had a 
good solution. I did not at the time, but years 
afterward I did, and I offer it now , letting it take 
its risk of satisfying those who may have curiosity 
enough to read this story. 

I think Peggy, contrary to all the common 
notions entertained of persons of her class, con- 


to evolve Christianity out of the world’s wealth trary to common mental philosophy, contrary to 
and the world’s ideas would not know Him though scientific formulas as generally exposited, showed 
He were walking among them. ; h er “smartness” because of the influx of Christ’s 

I am honest, then, in saying, that I would that love into her soul. Hers was not a quickening of 
the wolrd— its men and women, I mean—held the intellect directly, but of the heart She was 
Christians to a much more thorough expression of not made rea dy to th ink and act, prompt to con- 
their faith than they do, compelling them to C eive and execute, acute to feel and to be by any 
separate from the entanglements so fatal to their ' quantum of knowledge acquired ; but by an 

amount of love infused. The Divine Wisdom in 
making its descent struck her heart instead of her 
head , and life rose up in her like a spring tide. 
She was no longer the same creature. She knew 
the power of the Saviour’s resurrection and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, and her life was hid 
with His in God. The world treated her with 
contempt, but she rose above the world. The 
world persecuted her, but she heard Him say, “ Be 
of good cheer ! I have overcome the world.” So 
while men and women of the world were well-nigh 
angry that she and such as she had existence , 


she had been redeemed. At the time, I but poorly 
understood how such change could be brought 
about. I learned afterward from personal experi¬ 
ence. I know as well as I know that a man is not 
a lamp-post, that power, strength, life can be in¬ 
fused into a human being outside of the brain , 
insomuch that the brain itself is quickened by it , 
feels the glow, and henceforward is more magnetic. 
The heart has its realms as has the head, and 
God’s governor of these is love. Peggy loved. 
Black though she was, she loved; despised and 
rejected of men though she was, she loved. Her 
heart beat responsively to the voice of affection, 
and when Christ claimed her as His, she gave up 
all that she had. Such was the person who stepped 
forward to be the mother of the twin orphans. 
How well she was fitted for it the progress of our 
story will show. ****** 
The funeral was over. The debt of Nature had 
been paid, and the town paid the expenses of the 
funeral. And the twins —a pretty boy and girl— 
were made over by the poor-master of the town 
to Peggy on her giving “ bonds in the sum of a 
thousand dollars that they—the orphans—should 
not become a town charge.” A wealthy young 
man whose life, when he was a mere lad, Peggy 
had saved, and who really was a warm-hearted 
fellow, became Peggy’s bondsman, and so she had 
the privilege given her to take the little ones and 
take care of them at her own expense. On the 
one side of her lived a rich man—without chick 
or child—worth say $80,000. On the other lived 
a widow, rich, young, splendidly endowed with 
intellect and its culture, but she had no Christ- 
oneness in her. She lived for herself, and the 
things that pertained to herself, and so she could 
not help the orphans—they were no relatives of 
hers. Thus Peggy became their mother. And they 
grew and thrived wonderfully. They were healthy, 
gave her no trouble beyond their actual wants, 
and as soon as they developed somewhat, gave 
promises of wondrous beauty. A curious cir¬ 
cumstance took place after Peggy had taken the 
children home. It was this. Without any effort 
or striving of her own, the prosperity of this 
woman begun. Work was given her to do by rioh 
strangers boarding at the hotel in town, and they 
paid her large prices for doing it. 'Washings were 
sent to her to do at home so that she had not “ to 
go out to wash.” Fine shirts were sent to her to 
be made, by young gentlemen, who were clerks in 
the stores of the village; and on Christmas day 
some young men presented her with a snuff-colored 
silk pattern for a gown. So opened and. closed 
the first year of the lives of the twin children— 
orphans whose heritage was the mercy of God and 
His loving-kindness, which is better than life. 


growth in goodness and Christian simplicity. But 
I must be content with things as they are, and be 
thankful for isolated instances of the power of the 
Saviour's spirit worked out in the life of a woman 
or a man. 

In the village where the mother of these children 
lay dead and unburied, and they lay smitten with 
orphanage , lived a black woman, a genuine 
negress. Her name was Peggy—that is all the 
name she had. In this respect she was in exalted 
company. Some of the worthiest and greatest of 
men had but one name. I never heard that Paul 



The Opinion of Others. —Many a man has 
ruined himself by being too often guided by the 
opinions of others. Ask the advice of twenty dif¬ 
ferent persons on the same subject, ten to one you 
will receive as many different answers, each borne 
out with fitting argument to make it appear the 
better reason. A man that has no reliance upon 
his own judgment becomes perplexed, endeavors c 
to take a sort of middle path, assimilating as near / 
as possible with the various advices he has re- \ 
ceived; and, as a matter of course, fails in the ^ 
undertaking he may have in hand. 
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THE DISCUSSION. 

WHAT IS DISEASE? 

BY N. BEDOKTHA, M.D. 

“Disease is remedial action,*’ says one; that is, the 
efforts which the system makes to expel disease, is disease 
itself. Bather strange logic, that. 

We have endeavored to show, in past numbers of this 
Journal, that disease was an “ inability of the orguns to 
perform their functions,” and that the efforts of the system 
to restore ability to the organs were remedial action; 
merely the symptoms of disease, and not the disease itself. 
This distinction makes an all-important difference in med¬ 
ical practice; for if remedial action is disease, then what 
is a remedy? Certainly not that which will promote 
remedial action, for that will only promote disease; and 
certainly not anything which will allay remedial action, 
for that must prevent restoration to health. But if disease 
consists in inability, then a remedy would be any agent or 
substance that would restore that ability to the system. 

Let us examine this subject again by another view of 
practical medication. We hold that any agent or sub¬ 
stance in nature that operates so as to restore ability to the 
different organs of the system, either by removing the 
causes of disease or repairing the injury that may have 
been sustained, is a remedy; that the agent or substance 
that does this in the shortest time and with the least injury 
to the organs is the best remedy. 

We who advocate this truth are called Hydro-druggists— 
I suppose because we were not able to cure every form of 
disease by water; but we are quite willing the world should 
know our sentiments upon this subject. Believing, as I 
do, that inability of some organ or organs to perform their 
functions constitutes disease, I must believe that there may 
be a variety of agents which, acting upon those organs, 
will tend to restore ability. Every one will see at once 
that a wide field is open here, and that it requires the 
greatest study and skill of the physician to adapt means to 
ends. 

It is of no use, in this utilitarian age, to argue that be¬ 
cause our fathers did certain things, therefore they are 
best. The value of a thing now is measured by its prac¬ 
tical utility or its fitness for the end to be accomplished. 
Say what we will of the virtues of any course of medica¬ 
tion, the people will seek after those medical agents which 
will remove disease in the shortest time and in the safest 
manner. Show the virtues of water, and it will be used ; 
show that there is virtue in other things, and they will use 
them. Even many things will be used in which there is 
not much medical virtue, from the want of a knowledge of 
things that are better or from long-established customs. 

But a very important question presents itself at this 
stage of the discussion, which is this: Is there any medi¬ 
cal virtue in any substance or agent by the use of which 
the vital powers are more able to overcome disease? 

Judging from what has been often said in the writings 
of those who advocate the theory that disease is remedial 
action, we should say emphatically, No. They are correct, 
too, in this conclusion. All remedies incite remedial ac¬ 
tion; remedial action is disease; medicines should not 
increase disease, therefore there is no such thing as a 
medicine under this theory. Water, air, light, etc., may 
be elements of life and health, and therefore useful as con¬ 
ditions of life and health, but not medicinal. 

But on the theory that disease is inability, we may have 
a thousand medical agents. Whatever might act to give 
ability to the organism would be a medical agent. Under 
this theory the duty of the physician would be to inquire 
carefully as to the indications of a cure, to know what the 
vital forces were trying to do, and then to adapt his reme¬ 
dial agents to the nature of the case, or to the form of the 
disease. 

We see by this theory, also, that there is a great choice 
in remedies, as well as a great difference in physicians. 
Some have more skill and tact in adapting means to ends, 
and will be able to remove serious forms of disease by very 
simple remedies; while others have the misfortune to ag¬ 
gravate the most trifling attacks by their lack of knowledge 
in adapting the remedy to the disease. As I said before, 
the physician must first ascertain what the indications of a 
cure are. In many acute forms of disease this is very 
manifest. 

In small-pox, scarlatina, measles, and other irruptive dis¬ 
eases, the virus is evidently thrown out upon the skin and 
removed from the system in this manner. The physician 
J should know what agent will give the vital forces the most 


aid in these forms of disease. Those who have had ex¬ 
perience in the various remedies used unite with one 
accord in the praises of uater. Why is it a remedy ? Not 
as a chemical agent surely, for it does not destroy the virus 
by chemical affinity. But it is a medium by which the 
poison is expelled from the system. The vital forces throw 
the virus upon the skin, and the water in the wet sheet or 
wet compresses absorbs it, and causes it to pass off from 
the system without further injury. 

Here is, then, a very large and fatal class of diseases in 
which water acts as a remedy par excellence. It is above 
all praise - an almost sure cure. If applied in season and 
carefully adapted to the different stages of disease, it seems 
capable of preventing all the alarming symptoms, and the 
patient recovers without experiencing the horrors of severe 
sickness; and not unfrequentlv the water gets no credit as 
a remedy, from the fact that it prevented the sickness; 
whereas, if the patient had been reduced to the verge of 
the grave by miserable poisons or medicines that were not 
adapted to the case, the physician might have received 
great credit for skill, and the remedy used as having won¬ 
derful efficacy, showing how much we are often deceived 
by appearances. 

If we seek, then, to prevent sickness and to cure disease 
with the least possible suffering, and by the least expendi¬ 
ture of the vital forces, water is the remedy for most erup¬ 
tive forms of disease. 

There is another class of diseases usually known as fe¬ 
vers, such as typhus, bilious, intermittent, and continued 
fevers, in the treatment of which water i* the remedy. In 
almost all these forms of fevers, nothing more is required 
in perfecting a cure but simply the use of water, in its 
various applications, both externally and internally. Is it 
asked upon what principles a cure is effected? We say 
that fever is merely a symptom of disease, showing the 
efforts the vital forces are making to remove some foreign 
matters from the system—to overcome obstructions, or to 
repair some injury the organism may have sustained, and 
that water in its various applications is perfectly adapted 
to aid those forces to remove any foreign matter, to over¬ 
come obstructions, and to repair injuries. Therefore it is 
the only agent indicated to act as a remedy in cases at 
least of fever, with few exceptions. In my experience I 
have found, in obstinate bilious fevers, where the liver and 
kidneys were much obstructed, some simple remedy to act 
upon these glands was of decided advantage, and by this 
remedy a cure could be effected quicker and easier than by 
water alone. The philosophy of this is, that those internal 
obstructions require an agent to act directly upon the parts, 
and water, however useful it may be in removing foreign 
matter and allaying febrile excitement, does not act suffi¬ 
ciently in some cases on the glands to remove obstruc¬ 
tions. 

It does not follow from this that it is necessary to fill the 
system with dangerous drugs. The skill of the physician 
is tested by his selection of agents just adapted to the case. 
He should not be allowed to break down the energies of 
the system, as is too often done, by an indiscriminate use 
of powerful medicines, which, though they may overcome 
the obstructions, nevertheless leave the patient a shattered 
wreck. What can be done by water should be done, and 
when other remedies are required they should be given, 
but should always be selected with skill and great care. I 
have had cases of bilious fever where I had every reason 
to believe the use of a simple medicine saved life. 

I am well aware that among many of the hydropathic 
practitioners there is a great prejudice against the use of 
anything except w r ater as a remedy. This prejudice has 
arisen from the terrible effects of an indiscriminate use of 
poisons, without skill or adaptation. But we think an un¬ 
prejudiced mind might be able to discern the difference 
between the use of an agent adapted to fulfill certain indi¬ 
cations in the cure of disease, and an indiscriminate use of 
powerful poisons, without adaptation or without any indi¬ 
cations of their being necessary. 

The practice of medicine, in too many cases, is well 
illustrated by a case that came under my own care a few 
years since. I was called to see a child which had been 
violently attacked with disease. The father of the child 
being absent, I found the mother in great perturbation of 
\ mind, ordering this thing and that to be done for the child. 
| After examining the symptoms to ascertain what was the 
< disturbing cause, I inquired w hat had been done for the 
little sufferer. The mother replied, almost everything she 
could think of. While I proceeded to investigate the case, 
\ she watched me in silence for a few minutes, and then ex- 
• claimed, “Doctor, hadn’t you better give her a dose of 



calomel?” “What for?” I replied. “Oh, I don't know,” 
she replied, “but I have got a dose of calomel in the 
house, and when I have given that I can’t think of any¬ 
thing more to do; then, if the child dies, I shall feel as if 
everything was done that could be done.” 

Just so with many physicians. They have carried their 
calomel, and not knowing just what, was to be done to give 
relief to the sufferer, they have given the calomel or some 
other equally poisonous drug, till they exhausted the 
materia medioa , without discrimination, and left their 
patients in a worse condition than they found them. 
Water-Cure practitioners, ascertaining that many of these 
abandoned cases were cured by water alone, came to the 
conclusion that all medicines besides water, air, food, and 
exercise were evil, and only evil. Almost all Water-Cure 
physicians embraced this idea upon the first introduction 
of Water Cure practice, and some of them rigidly adhere to 
it until this day. Among these we find prominently those 
who advocate the theory that disease is “remedial ac¬ 
tion.” 

Many others, after practicing for a time on this ultra 
idea, and being baflled in some important cases, finding 
that water was not adaptod to fulfill every indication of 
cure, adopted a medium course, and while they gave 
water a very prominent place in their practice, yet used 
other agents where the water failed. So far as I know, no 
Water-Cure practitioner gives any great prominence to 
medicines, and what they do use are generally of the 
simplest kinds. 

This may be considered by some as a digression from the 
point at issue, but, if carefully weighed, it bears directly 
upon the question. Those who advocate remedial action 
as disease, charge upon the Water-Cure physiciaus who 
use any medicines, that this is the result of their theory; 
that it leads to all manner of abominable medication, and 
that it is no improvement upon the old practice. If their 
theory and practice could be proved to be the correct ones, 
I know of no one but would be happy to Join them; but 
so long as we consider the one false and the other ineffi¬ 
cient, we must be permitted to adopt a different theory, 
and to conform our practice to it. The one we have 
adopted we have endeavored to show was consistent with 
every phase and form of disease, and that the practice was 
perfectly rational and consistent with the theory. Thus I 
have endeavored to show that disease was not remedial 
action. I have admitted that there were objections to the 
theory of inability, but that it wa3 less objectionable than 
any other theory with which I was acquainted. In my 
next I will give another theory, which some regard as 
much more plausible than that of inability. I hope the 
subject may receive due attention. 

REPLY.—BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

I have repeatedly asked you, Dr. Bedortha, to quote my 
language, when you quote it at all, just as I use it; and 
you have just as often quoted me as saying what I did not 
say. More than twenty times I have defined disease to be 
remedial effort, and I have as often explained my posi¬ 
tion —“ Disease is the effort of the system to expel impuri¬ 
ties ” In the first sentence of your last and long article—the 
only sentence that has much to do with the question 
between us—you quote a part of ray definition, and then 
pervert the rest by applying to it language which I have 
repeatedly disclaimed. Now, if you cm not quote me 
correctly, you are too careless to discuss properly any 
question; if you can , and do rot, you are not honest. 
Your opening paragraph reads: “‘Disease is remedial 
action,’ says one; that is, the efforts which the system 
makes to expel disease, is disease itself. Rather strange 
logic, that.” 

If Dr. Bedortha imagines that such shallow trickery will 
deceive the readers of the Water-Cure Journal, he 
places a lower estimate on their intelligence than I do. 
For more than three years I have been trying to make 
Drs. Wilson, Curtis, Bedortha, and others, who have en¬ 
tered the lists of controversy, understand the distinctions— 
as plain and palpable really as the distinctions between 
day and night, white and black—between diseases and 
their cans s; between conditions and at turns; between 
living matter and dead matter; between impuriliet- them¬ 
selves and remedial efforts to remove them; between 
things and actions which are normal, and things and ac¬ 
tions which are abnormal; between health and disease; 
between causes and effects; between foods and poisons; 
between functional action and remedial action, etc. IfT 
have succeeded, they have, each and all, a very strange 
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way of showing it. Not one of them—and Dr. Bedortha 
least of all - seems to have any clear idea of any distinction 
whatever. And to put the matter to the proof, I now and \ 
hereby offer Dr. Bedortba a reward of one thousand dol- ; 
lars if lie will define the above terms in such a way as 
will make his definitions consistent with each other, and 
at the same time in harmony with his theory of disease. 
Until he can and will do this, nearly all his talk must be 
very like “sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 

“ The efforts to restore ability to the organs are merely 
the symptoms of disease, and not the disease itself.” Is 
Dr. Bedortha really ignorant, or is he only forgetful, that 
everything in the universe is but the aggregation of all its 
parts ? All of the symptoms of the disease, taken together, 
are the disease, just as all the parts of a man constitute, in 
their totality, the veritable individual. Dr. Bedortba will 
not have a plant constituted of roots, stem, branches, 
leaves, and blossoms. Oh, no. These are merely “symp¬ 
toms” of a plant. The plant itself is something else— 

“ inability,” perhaps. “ Rather strange logic, that.” 

A patient has severe, fixed pain in the chest, with fever, 
heat, cough, difficult breathing, and expectoration. What 
ails him? The physician diagnosticates, correctly too, 
pneumonitis —inflammation of the lungs. Why ? Because 
the disease is always the aggregate of the symptoms. 
Another patient has spasms and griping in the stomach 
and bowels, with vomiting and purging. The physician 
pronounces the case cholera morbu the disease again 
representing the aggregate of symptoms. Another patient 
is emaciated, with hectic fever, cough, and expectoration. 
Ilis disease, by the same rule, is called consumption. And 
so of all diseases. But because the normal functions aro 
not performed in the state of disease, the same as in the 
state of health, Dr. Curtis says “ disease is inability,” and 
Dr. Bedortha echoes it. 


“Should Great Britain, Spain, or France, 
Wage war upon our shores, sir,” 


wc should probably fight them. We should expel them 
from our territories, or failing in this, we would fight until 
we exhausted our resources and ourselves. We should be 
in a state of war. War would be our remedial action or 
effort. The effort of the country to expel the enemy would 
be the war. Now do not, I beg of you, quote me as saying 
the effort which the country makes to expel the war is the 
war itself. This would be exactly analogous to the way in 
which you misrepresent me so persistently in relation to 
disease. 

Now, during the war, the energies of the nation are ex¬ 
pended in remedial effort. They are wasted on the enemy, 
instead of being used in the arts of peace and in develop¬ 
ing the resources of the nation. Suppose we should ask 
Dr. Bedortha, What is the rationale of war? He would 
answer, to be consistent with himself, “Inability of a 
nation to perform its functions.” Is not the fallacy of his 
position now sufficiently palpable ? Truly there is inability 
of the nation to perform its functions of agriculture and 
commerce, as it would do in the normal state ; but there is 
ability to fight the enemy, and this resistance or struggle 
is the war. If we refused to contend, the enemy would 
overrun and subdue us, and possess our territory. Ju 9 t 
so in the vital domain. If impurities or poisons get within, 
the system wars upon them, casts them out; and this war¬ 
fare, this action, is the disease. If the system did not 
expel them, they would continue to accumulate until the 
whole body were filled with them, and then “inability,” 
which is death, would be present. 

The symptoms of disease are all and singular the evi¬ 
dences of action. Heat, pain, spasm, griping, swelling, 
redness, cough, vomiting, purging, etc., etc., evince effort. 
Dr. Bedortha says that these actions are symptoms of 
inability to act. This is not strange logic; but it is flat 
nonsense. 

You say, again, “If remedial action is disease, then 
what is a remedy ? Certainly not that which will promote 
remedial action, for that will only promote disease.” 
Words, without ideas, do sometimes make very strange 
logic. That’s a fact. That physician who undertakes to 
restore health on the one-idea notion of either promoting 
or suppressing remedial action, knows nothing of the first 
principles of a true healing art, however expert he may bo 
in the art of killing, or however lucky patients may be in 
passing through his hands. The physician’s business is to 
aid and assist nature, by regulating and directing the 
; remedial action. The sole object of medication is, or 
should be, to render the remedial effort successful. This 


I have explained many times before, and so need not 
dwell on it here. 

Your sudden splurge off the track into the more con. 
genial field of “practical medication” has “brought you 
up”just where I knew you would stand at last; and you 
have improved the opportunity to advertise yourself as a 
Hydro-drugopatliic doctor, and to let the world and the 
rest of mankind know that if they want a little druggery 
of any sort, you can deal it out with remarkable safely and 
skill. I have no doubt that you will find this method of j 
advertising profitable. It ought to pay well in dollars and \ 
cents, for it will not afford recompense in any other way. \ 
The surest w'ay in the world to make money, in any busi- \ 
ness dependent on public patronage, is to advertise to sell \ 
or do whatever the passions, appetites, ignorance, preju- 
dices, whims, and caprices of the majority demand. Only ( 
give the people a reason in favor of doing just what is in \ 
the line of their habits and inclinations, no matter whether j 
your reasoning be sound or silly, so that it is sufficiently \ 
unintelligible to deceive the rabble, and you have the very [ 
best chance for paying customers. 

But all that you put forth in your labored effort to show j 
that, in your hands especially, drug-remedies are useful S s 
and necessary, I have read, substantially, a hundred times \ 
before, in the various Thomsoniau and Eclectic medical J 
journals. I have now in my possession more than a score 
of essays and dissertations, either one of which, had it \ 
been copied verbatim et liter atim , et spelatim et punctua - \ 
tim, would have answered your purpose just as well as the \ 
article you have caused to be published. 

There is a note-worthy circumstance in your advocacy j 
or advertising of drug-medication. You never tell what ; 
the drugs are you find so valuable and so necessary in 
certain unmentionable diseases. Your silence is, no 
doubt, prudent. With a deeply-ignorant, grossly-hum- 
bugged, and long-miseducated public, everything of the 
nature of apothecary-stuff has a value to be measured by | 
the charm of mystery which attaches to it. Of the fifteen S 
hundred patent medicines sold all over the country, not j 
one could be disposed of if the purchaser knew its in- j 
gredients. Just in the ratio that the people and physicians 
become acquainted with the name and nature of drug- j 
medicines, do they lose confidence in them; and that per¬ 
son or physician who thoroughly understands their rela¬ 
tions to vitality, and can comprehend their modus epe- \ 
randi , will never use them. If you employ them, it is 
because you are ignorant of their modus operandi. Dis- ! 
prove this assertion if you can. Explain the modus ope- '■ 
randi of any medicine under the sun, consistently with ; 
your theory of disease, and I will pay you another thou- < 
sand dollars for your trouble. 

On this point of “ practical” drug “ medication” I wish • 
to meet you fairly and squarely. I assert that 1 can cure j 
all curable diseases without drugs. You confess that you I 
can not. I affirm that I can cure any case of disease with¬ 
out drugs which you can cure with. You acknowledge 
that there are many diseases which you know no way of 
curing except by the administration of drugs. And now 
let us bring this matter to a practical point. Both of us : 
tell the truth, or one of us does not. If we both tell the 
truth, does it not follow that you do not understand the use 
of hygienic agencies as well as I do? or else that your 
theory is not a correct guide in practice ? I do not see 
how this inference can be dodged. But I propose to put 
it to the proof direct. Please lay aside your mask of 
secrecy, and tell us what the diseases are which you can 
cure with drugs, and can not cure without; also name the 
drugs which you employ. I will then give you the names, 
places, and circumstances of three cases to your one, of the 
same diseases, which I have cured without a particle of 
druggery. Is not this proposition a fair one? Is it right, 
or gentlemanly, or professional for you to skulk behind 
the subterfuge of secrecy, and then boast of your marvelous 
skill in combining “practical medication” with water? 
You dare not disclose your drugs. You know your boast¬ 
ing will then vanish into thin air. 

What I can do, have done, and offer to do again, is not 
to be offset with what you have not done, can°not do, or 
will not do. One positive fact is worth more than a million 
of negatives. If the aeronaut, who understands the man¬ 
agement of hydrogen gas, can go up in a balloon and 
travel through the air, and you, in ignorance of what he 
knows, should undertake a similar feat and fail, it would 
be rather strange logic for you to declare that a balloon, in 
certain cases, could not bo made to rise without a little 
powder. 



You allow that “ water alone” is a sufficient remedy for 
irruptive [eruptive?] fevers; but your notion of its modus 
operandi is as nonsensical as your theory of disease is 
ridiculous. You say “ the vital forces throw the virus upon 
the skin, and the water in the wet sheet or wet compresses 
absorbs it, and causes it to pass off from the system with¬ 
out further injury.” I pity the fate of Water-Cure* if it is 
to go to the world supported by such logic. There is not a 
quack advertisement in all the newspapers, explaining 
the rationale of its infallible nostrum, that does not come 
nearer science and common sense than you do. Excuse 
my plainness. I say just what I mean; and as a friend to 
you and the cause you partly represent, and partly mis¬ 
represent, I recommend you to attend a course of lectures 
at the Hygeio-Therapeutic College. 

You make the vital forces relieve the system entirely of 
the virus by depositing it all on the surface, without the 
least assistance from water or anything else. But now, 
after the virus is all on the surface, the water of the wet 
sheet and compresses causes it to pass off from the system. 
Marvelous! You should have said from the surface. 
Your reasoning is less or more than superficial. It is not 
skin deep. My notion is, that so far as water is useful at 
all, it is useful in enabling the system more easily to get 
the virus to the surface, and oat of the blood-vessels and 
system. 

Again, you speak of a child being violently attacked 
with disease. Do you mean that “ inability of the organs” 
made a violent effort? If not, what do you mean ? 

You speak of Water-Cure physicians becoming baffled 
in the treatment of diseases without drugs, and then falling 
back on a “medium course,” by which I suppose you 
mean, not a medium course, but a mongrel course, of 
w r ater and drugs. All I have to say of such doctors is, that 
they meddle with that which they do not understand. If 
an individual, or a score of individuals, who had been 
long addicted to lying, should undertake to speak nothing 
but the truth, and get baffled, it would not prove that 
another person could not speak the truth every time. 

It is curious and should be instructive to notice the sin¬ 
gular discrepancies among the Hydro-drugopathic doctors. 
No two of them agree as to the diseases in which drugs 
are necessary, nor as to the drugs to be employed. Each 
one has a hobby of his own. One bleeds in cases of con¬ 
vulsions ; another can not raise his patients after a fever 
without wine or brandy; a third gives astringents for 
diarrhea; a fourth is obliged to employ laxatives for con¬ 
stipation; a fifth prescribes diuretics for dropsy; a sixth 
uses mercurial ointments for the itch and skin diseases; a 
seventh gives blue pill in affections of the liver; an eighth 
employs the preparations of iron in anemia and misnien- 
struation; a ninth prescribes quinine for ague and fever; 
a tenth, opium in delirium tremens; an eleventh, sugar of 
lead in consumption; a twelfth, emetics in croup; others 
object to water-treatment of any kind in various internal 
inflammations; and so on to the end of the chapter of 
Hydro-drugopathic medication. The drug that one finds 
necessary, another can do without; while the one that 
another employs, all the rest can do without; and thus 
these mongrel medical gentlemen, who, one and all, ad¬ 
vocate the use of drugs, are contradicting each other in 
every possible way. 

The rationale of their error, and your mistake, is simply 
this: All of you get your notions of medical science from 
the “ old school,” whose doctrines are false and absurd 
from Alpha to Omega. You then undertake to make the 
Water-Cure appliances a substitute for drugs. This you 
never can do very successfully, for your foundation is a 
false one, and so you can not help, when water-treatment 
fails, falling back on the use of drugs. You impute the 
effects of your own mismanagement or ignorance, and all 
the consequences of a false system, to a lack of virtue in 
cold water. They should be charged to a lack of intelli¬ 
gence on the part of those who administer the “Cold 
Water-Cure.” 




There are several other historical, practical, and theo¬ 
retical positions in your article from which I dissent en¬ 
tirely. But as they are entirely irrelevant, and my reply 
is already too long, I will pay no attention to them at this 
time. As you admit, in your concluding paragraph, that 
you have not full confidence in your own theory, and pro¬ 
pose to put forward another, I take the liberty to advise . 
you to study your subject first and discuss its afterwards, f 
It has been my misfortune thus far to have to discuss this r 
question with those who evidently have not very atten¬ 
tively examined it. U 
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WATER. 

** To the dH.va of the aj<ed it arirteth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 

It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, ) 

'Tla like quaffing a goblet of morning light.” 

TOPICS OF THE MONTH. i 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

Hard Times —Thus far the present, 
season has been one of unusual dullness 
with the watering places and summer 
boarding-houses. The season was cold ) 
and backward—a circumstance rather con- > 
ducive to health, by the way; and the un¬ 
usual stringency in the money market has j 
had an adverse influence on the summer 
resorts. It has caused people to act with 
a sharper look to economy, and it has com¬ 
pelled them to live more plainly and work 
harder, and thereby maintain better health. 

The summer water - cures, especially 
those of the “ liberal” or hotel kind, have j 
been patronized this season much less than ! 
usual. Doctors of our school, as well as 
of the drug schools, have to complain 
sometimes of “ wretched healthy” places 
and seasons, and of times so very hard, 
that people can not afford to be sick. We 
deeply sympathize with our medical breth¬ 
ren everywhere who are out of patients; 
but we can hardly pray that relief will 
come to them in the shape of providential 
inflictions and afflictions of their fellow- ; 
creatures. The Barnegat wrecker, when 
he saw a noble ship, with its hundreds of 
human beings and its richly - freighted < 
cargo rapidly drifting on the rocks, soon \ 
to be dashed in pieces, and its fragments 
and valuable merchandise scattered along l 
the beach, upbraided his fellow-wreckers \ 
in the true religious vein of a “ man of the j 
world” for their former complainings. “ See 
there ! did I not tell you to wait patiently ? \ 
I always put my trust in Providence. I > 
knew Providence would provide.” 

A Dr. Munde, who keeps an establish- J 
ment at Bensonville, Mass., it appears, 
has “ suffered some” from turd times, or bad j 
luck, or something else, lie has a large, 
cheap place, and has formerly had an ex- \ 
tensive patronage at $10 per week. This > 
year he advertised his prices at $12 ; but $ 
patients refused to come. Whereupon the 
said Dr. Munde comes down upon us in a j 
style more vigorous than complimentary. ? 
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What we have to do with his business or 
his prices, we are not yet informed. We 
have never seen him nor his place, and 
have no desire to know or do anything 
about either. But why he should suspect 
that his present lack of patronage is in 
any way connected with what we are doing 
in New York is perhaps his business, and 
not ours. But as he has seen fit to adver¬ 
tise himself and us to the world in connec¬ 
tion, or rather in contrast, and as he evi- ; 
dently desires as much publicity as possi- ; 
ble at the smallest expense, we give him, ; 
with the greatest pleasure, the benefit of ; 
our extensive circulation. In a little ad- ; 
vertising sheet, published by an establish- ! 
ment at Brattleboro’—also a fellow-sufferer ■ 
from want of patients—Dr. Munde, over 
his own august name and signature, thus 
unbudgets hts great grief and sore tribu¬ 
lation : 

It seems that the publication of our prices has 
not proved to be an attraction for patients. Times 
are hard, and yet we can not afford to keep low 
prices at heavy expenses. There are such a num¬ 
ber of petty establishments, with petty and ig¬ 
norant physicians of Dr. Trail’s ignorant school, 
who will almost be the ruin of Hydropathy by 
their ignorance and charlatanism, and of other 
honest establishments, by their low prices and 
stingy management. Well, let them have their 
way. I have not lost all hope that the American 
people—who know how to distinguish a pair of 
cheap boots from a pair of good ones—will find 
out where they can be cured of their ailings, and 
where not. 

Will u almost ” be the ruin of Hydropa¬ 
thy, did you say, sir ? Nay, Doctor, we 
intend to ruin it completely. Just so far 
as the doctrines taught in our “ ignorant 
school” (it would benefit your grammar, 
and logic, if not morals and manners, to 
attend a term or two) are reduced to prac¬ 
tice by the people, they will become their 
own doctors, and cease making pilgrim¬ 
ages to Bensonville. A man who has a 
touch of the torpid liver in Arkansas will 
not be obliged to travel a thousand milevS, 
and pay $12 a week for six months or a 
year, to be cured by the American Priess- 
nitz. His wife or servant will pack him, 
and he will plunge and douche himself, 
and before he could have made half the 
journey to the successor of Dr. Ruggles, 
he will be well and about his business. 
And to make the event we contemplate 
sure and inevitable, lecturers are constantly 
going.forth from our school, and the Water- 
Cure Journal is constantly citculating 
among the people, all by their “ low prices 
and mean, stingy management,” indoctrin¬ 
ating the people with a knowledge of the 
law's of life and health, so that uliimately 


there will be no need of hydropathic estab¬ 
lishments at all. We have already ruined 
two thirds of our own business, and expect 
to ruin the rest before we get through with 
It. However, our suffering brother M.D. 
may console himself with the probability 
that it will be several years yet before all 
the people will become sufficiently enlight¬ 
ened to do thfcir own doctoring. And un¬ 
til then, if he will charge such prices as 
people can afford to pay, he may have an 
equal chance with others for patronage ; 
unless, peradventure, others have a better 
way of managing invalids, on which point 
we say, most emphatically— mum. 

A Sickly Season Anticipated. —F. 
K. P. writes from Bloomington, Illinois : 

There are many here at the West who prognos¬ 
ticate a sickly season, resulting from the high 
water and hot weather. I have heard from many 
physicians on this point, and they all seem to 
agree in anticipating a sickly season. My own 
idea is, that if the wet weather continues through 
the warm season, it will be unusually healthy. But 
we know not how it is to be, and the thought oc¬ 
curred to me to suggest to you to prepare a con¬ 
densed essay on Summer Hygiene,” for your 
widely-circulated journals. If the article is pre¬ 
pared, let children and travelers be especially re¬ 
membered. 

Our opinion is, that if the wet weather 
continues through the warm season, the 
general health will not be materially, cer¬ 
tainly not injuriously affected. If a severe 
drouth occurs, so that marshes and ponds, 
containing a large amount of vegetable 
matter in a state of decay are dried up, 
such places will be liable to malarious fe¬ 
vers. But even in such cases the danger 
of sickness is ten times as great from the 
bad habits of the people as from the atmo¬ 
spheric miasms. If all the depurating or¬ 
gans, the bowels and skin especially, are 
kept free and active, it is almost impossi¬ 
ble for sickness to occur, to any dangerous 
extent, for the reason that the poisons will 
be easily expelled from the system. But 
wo to those who eat constipating food, and 
neglect occasional bathing. Coarse bread, 
ripe fruits, plain vegetables, and frequent 
bathing comprehend all that need be said 
of the “ Summer Hygiene” applicable to 
the circumstances. As to children and 
travelers, we can do little more than pity 
them. All along the thoroughfares of rail¬ 
road and steamboat traveling are scatteied 
eating-houses. But nearly all the stuff 
they sell as food is most abominable. All 
that travelers can do is to take the best 
they can find. Our plan has been for years 
to carry hard crackers, which will keep for 
weeks, and buy fruits and vegetables wher¬ 
ever we can find them. Stale bread, lean 
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fresh meat, and fruits are the articles which 
may be obtained at the depdts, which are 
the most nearly allied to physiological diet. 

Dietary.— J. T. writes : 

An idea has struck me with some force, that 
possibly a strictly vegetarian diet, and the dis¬ 
use of salt and all spices, or seasonings of any 
kind, may not be the *best for all the race of man¬ 
kind, even if they are for an isolated case. It has 
been discovered in agriculture that what are 
termed the “ progressed primaries” are better 
adapted to the sustenance of plants than the same 
substance in a mere primitive form. To wit: 
lime in the bones of animals is much better for 
agricultural purposes than lime in the stone. So 
with alkalies : that found in wood ashes, or de¬ 
rived from burned hay or straw, is better than 
the same thing chemically found in the rock, etc. 
Animal diet being a progressed vegetable sub¬ 
stance, may it not be a better nourishment for 
man than the primary vegetable ? Please meet 
this logically. 

Our correspondent would be right in his 
conclusions if his premises were correct. 
But he is mistaken in his facts. Bones, 
hay, straw, and indeed all organic matters, 
contain something besides lime. So far as 
mere lime is concerned, it is all the same 
to the plant, let it come from what source 
it may. But when in combination with 
ammonia, phosphorus, and many other sub¬ 
stances, it is the various elements which 
are to be considered, not the lime alone. 

“ Progressed primaries” are simply mere 
complex substances ; they are compounded 
of a great variety of elements. 

Animal matter is not in any sense a 
“ progressed” vegetable substance. The 
vegetable kingdom produces, by compound¬ 
ing the inorganic elements, all the proxi¬ 
mate elements, and all the nutritive mate¬ 
rials in existence. No animal can pro¬ 
duce anything of the kind. Hence, if we 
eat animal food, we can get no nutrient 
material whatever that we can not get di¬ 
rect from the vegetable ; but in eating the 
vegetable we get the nutrition in a more 
pure and perfect state. No one can eat 
flesh without taking with it more or less of 
the decayed elements and effete matters of 
the animal. It is their impurities which 
chiefly give to animal food its peculiar flavor. 

Dr. Hall on Coffee. —C. S. R. writes 
from Wilmington, Del. : 

Ed. W. C. Journal —The following is an ex¬ 
tract from an advertisement which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Ledger , setting forth the supe¬ 
riority of the “ Old Dominion Cuffee-Pot,” and the 
excellent quality of coffee produced by it, and was 
there credited to Hall's Journal of Health. 

Considering our habits of life, coffee, as a beverage for 
breakfast, is nutritious and healthful, and may be taken in 
moderation for a lifetime without failing of its advanta- 
Ch geous effects. A single cup, moderately strong, never in- 
/ \ creased in strength, frequency, or quantity, is a positive 
f . good, and is far better than as much cold water at any 
Ml meal, especially to invalids or persons of feeble digestion. 
Y Now and then a person will be found with whom it does 
\' not agree; then such a person should omit it, at least for a 
\J time. To obtain coffee with its delicious aroma, it should 

--- 


be boiled in a vessel which shall keep in all the steam, 
every particle of it, and then the longer it is boiled the bet¬ 
ter it is, even if for two hours, etc. 

Now I never drank a cup of coffee, and never 
had the headache, and have never found a person 
using it a 9 a beverage who was entirely free from 
its injurious effects. This being the case, I can 
not agree with the above, though Dr. Hall has 
said it, and would like to ask Dr. Trail some ques¬ 
tions through the Water-Cure Journal, and 
would be pleased to have answers to them, or a 
general view of the extract as it reads above. 1st. 
Considering our habits of life, is coffee, as a bev¬ 
erage, nutritious and healthful ? 2d. Could it be 

taken at all times without having a disadvan¬ 
tageous effect ? 3d. Is it a positive good, under 

any circumstances ? 4th. Is it not more injurious 
to a person of feeble digestion than a strong con¬ 
stitution ? 5th. Is it less injurious by obtaining 
every particle of the delicious aroma ? 6th. Is not 
good water better than anything else ? 

There is nothing so absurd in relation to 
food, drink, or medicine that a physician 
may not advocate. Indeed, the medical 
profession is chargeable with the prevail¬ 
ing errors on these subjects. The ordi¬ 
nary habits of the people, which are in¬ 
ducing their diseases, hurrying them to 
their graves, and deteriorating the race, 
are but the practical application of the 
leading doctrines of medical schools. So 
far as the questions of our correspondent 
are concerned, they are very easily dis¬ 
posed of. 1. Coffee is in no sense nutri¬ 
tious nor healthful. 2. It can never be 
taken without injury. 3, It is a positive 
evil, under all circumstances, yet it may 
be a relative good, a necessary evil, under 
certain circumstances. For example, a 
person accustomed to its use, and having a 
large amount of brain or bodily labor to 
perform on a given day, could not perform 
it as well, if at all, by leaving off coffee at 
that particular time. The necessity, how¬ 
ever, relates to something beyond the good 
of the organism. 4. Yes. 5. No. 6. Yes. 

Hygeio-Therapeutic College.— The 
lectures of the winter term will commence 
on the second week in November, and 
continue twenty weeks. We anticipate a 
much larger class than we have ever had 
before. We have the names of more than 
one hundred applicants who desire and ex¬ 
pect to attend, nearly, if not quite, one half 
of whom are females. Thus far our class¬ 
es have been pretty nearly u matched” in 
the matter of sex, to say nothing of about a 
dozen matches which have been made by 
and between the students. But whether 
our students, male or female, come to or go 
from the school, married or single, it is 
certain that the world needs many more 
female than male physicians. If we can sup¬ 
ply the country with well-educated female 
practitioners, or even well-qualified nurses, 


male doctors will find very little to do. The 
healing art, as well as the feeding art, is a 
vocation peculiarly feminine. The great 
majority of complaints for which physicians 
are called, occur among women and chil¬ 
dren. All these cases the female physi¬ 
cian or nurse could take care of; and while 
she was about them, she could just as well 
as not attend to the few men who were ail¬ 
ing in the neighborhood. In fact, women 
could and should do all the medical prac¬ 
tice in the world, leaving to male physi¬ 
cians only the limited field of operative 
surgery. This has long been our delib¬ 
erate conviction ; and now, as the public 
mind has been partially, at least, prepared 
to receive so radical a truth, by the few fe¬ 
male physicians who are abroad, we are 
willing to announce it. We have no fears 
that they will defend it. 

The real secret of all successful medical 
practice is good nursing ; and as women 
are naturally and constitutionally the best 
nurses, so they inevitably become the best 
doctors. A few years ago we felt proud of 
our skill in managing female complaints ; 
but now there are female physicians with 
us and all around us who daily make us 
ashamed of our ignorance and awkward¬ 
ness. And what is especially provoking, 
these very women are graduates of our 
own “ ignorant school” (no offense intended 
to Dr. Munde). And what is particularly 
mortifying to our pride, and may yet prove 
disastrous to our pocket, some of these fe¬ 
male doctors who are preferred to us, are 
41 mere girls,” while we are an “ old doc¬ 
tor,” with a weight of wisdom and years 
that makes us stagger, and a load of ex¬ 
perience that no man ought ever to be 
obliged to carry. Were we to be taken 
sick, attacked ever so violently with “ ina¬ 
bility,” we would not have a male doctor 
come near us if we could get a female doc¬ 
tor. Woman’s natural instincts are worth 
more in the sick room than all the science 
that men have treasured up in their pon¬ 
derous libraries. 

We hope, therefore, that the “ bet f er 
part” of creation will constitute at least one 
half of our next medical class. We would 
like also to hear as early as possible from 
all who conclude their arrangements to at¬ 
tend the ensuing winter term. More than 
one hundred applicants have already ad¬ 
vised us of their expectations to attend. 
We ill endeavor to have rooms sufficient 
to accommodate all who desire to board in 
the institution, if we have timely notice ; 
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and although our expenses, under the char- j 
ter, are inconsiderably increased, we have 
made arrangements to take students at our 
former prices, viz. : Tickets for the winter j 
course of lectures, $75 ; ditto with board, 
$150. 

Our Recent Graduates — Since the 
close of our last winter term, a part of the 
graduating class have become settled in 
business under favorable auspices. Drs. 
A. T. Hamilton and B. C. Childs have 
opened a cure at Winchester, Tenn., and 
are doing a good business. Dr. James D 
Craig has located in Wilmington, Del. 
where he finds many warm friends. Dr 
E. B. Ort is doing well at Butler, Penn 
Dr. E. H. Phillips has one or two good of 
fers to take charge of an establishment urn 
der advisement. Dr. Newell W. Fales and 
Dr. Emeline M. Hurd, having formed a mat¬ 
rimonial as well as a medical copartnership, 


Hygeio-Therapeutic College. — G. A. T., 
New Bedford, Mass. What will be the entire expense for 
tuition and board and books (one term) at the Ilygeio- 
pathic College? I don’t expect for you to give me the 
exact amount, but an approximation. 

The tickets for the lectures arc, for the summer term, 
$50; for the winter term, $75. Board is $4 per week for 
average accommodations. Borne rooms can be had for $8, 

and others are $5. - 

Hives. —N. W., Fairview, Ky. This term is 
usually applied to croup in this country; but in some 
European countries it is applied to various cutaneous 
eruptions, as nettle rash, for example. No special treat¬ 
ment is required ; the general indication, to purify the 
blood, being all that need be attended to. Your doctor’s 
remedy for dissolving the stone is “ all a humbug,” as he 

says of Water-Cure. - 

M. A.—Circleville, Ohio. 1. Do you recom¬ 

mend soap to be used with the sponge-bath ? 

2. Do you approve of any cupping to remove chronic or 
neuralgic pains ? 

8. Can you cure or remove a tape-worm by water-treat¬ 
ment? 

1. No. 2. No. 8. Yes. - 

Drug Disease.— G. F. S., Liberty, Mo., writes 
us a long account of the diseases his wife has had in for- 



also decreased a little in size. Three weeks ago it began 
to ulcerate; ulcer now size of a large pea. 

Live principally on dry bread and fruit. The tumor 
may be cancerous. If it begins to spread or corrode it 
should be removed at once. We could cure it in one 

month. - 

Causes of Disease. —I. P. II , Belpre. 1st. 
What is the primary cause of Asiatic cholera, and how is 
it that the bowels and the muscles are the only parts 
affected? What difference, therefore, is there between 
the matter which produces cholera and bilious and yellow 
fever? 

2d. How does the protoxyd of hydrogen—either warm, 
cold, or tepid, act chemically, or how, on the human sys¬ 
tem ? How does malarious matter cause increased action 
in the heart and arteries, instead of having a sedative 
effect ? 

1. The primary cause is impurities taken into the sys¬ 
tem. The disease is not confined to the bowels and 
muscles, but is an effort of the whole system to depurate 
the impurities wholly in the direction of the bowels. This 
is the reason the discharges are so watery. 

2. Nothing acts chemically on the living system, but the 
living system acts vitally on everything else. 

8. The heart and arteries labor to expel malaria, and 
this effort is the cause of the preternatural or fever heat. 

Saleratus. —A. C. W., Claremont, N. H. Is 


years, the numerous drugs she has taken from many T ' . ’ , ’ , V. « T ‘ a 

J ’ . ... , „ ; James Pyles’dietetic saleratus what he says it is? Is it as 

r\**a ilia a-vao! Kati oHt ob a hna lotAiir mnm \7C\f\ f rmn QT. r m .. . . a 


doctors, the great benefit she has lately received from at¬ 
tending to her health according to the doctrines we teach 
in the Water-Cure Journal, and then wonders why she 
should have any ailments at all, with her present attention 
to the conditions of health. Why, man, the only wonder 


harmless u* flour t Please answer in the next number of 
the Water-Cure Journal, and oblige. 

It is no doubt a pure article, and the least injurious of 
any of the alkalies used in cooking. But, as we have said 
a thousand times, we regard all alkalies as more or less 


Iirvp takpn tbp mPfliral Hirpptinn in rnn ' is that she is alive. No person ever entirely recovers from < injurious. People generally do not think as wc do, and so 
lid. tJ idKen me meuicdi uirecuon, in coil ; such drugging. Hygienic appliances may keep her alive J those who will use saleratus had better get Pyles’article. 

nection with Mrs. Dr. E?>tee, of the Peters¬ 
burg Water-Cure. We hope, soon, to be 
able to give as encouraging a report of the 
others. 

P.S.— Since the above was written, Dr. 

Craig has formed a co-partnership for life 
with Miss Orlene E. Wilcox, of Bristol, 

Conn., also a student and graduate of our 
school. The “ happy pair” were married 
on the 17th ult., and made us a call on their 
way to Wilmington, Del., where, we hope 
and believe their fondest anticipations for 
success in business and happiness in life 
will be fully realized. 


f o Cormpnhnts. 


Answers In this department are j?lven by Dk. Tball. 


Sore Heads. —D. C. W. Running sores and 
eruptions on the heads of children should never be medi¬ 
cated with ointments of any kind. The mercurial prep- ) 
arations are very dangerous. Keep the skin clean, the 
blood pure, and the bowels free, by proper bathing and 
diet, and the sores will eventually heal. 

Brandy.— I. T. M., Phillips’ Creek. My 
neighbor was near death. A brother at a distance was i . . . , . v .... . . 

hastening to see him. Brandy or wine was given that drmk ’ and cook - Your child ought to be restricted to a 
brothers might meet once more in life. ’ \ diet of unleavened bread, fruits, and unseasoned vege- 

. Will brandy or other stimulants nroloner life an 5 tables. _ 


such drugging. Hygienic appliances may keep her alive 
and comparatively well and comfortable; but she will 
always suffer more or less from the poisons she has taken. 

Swelling in the Throat. —M. F., Shelby - 
ville, Ill. You do not well describe the tumor, but we judge 
that it is a case of enlarged tonsils. This often produces 
difficult breathing. Drop the articles of butter, molasses, 
and milk from your dietary. 

Bronchitis. —E. E. I., Barry. You should be 
more strict in your dietary. Do not eat lettuce nor onions, 
nor fine bread. A tepid morning ablution and an after¬ 
noon sitz-bath about 75°, are all the baths you should take. 
It would cost you about $7 per week at the establishment. 
If you have constant cough, with expectoration, you should 

go to a cure at once. - 

Scrofula. —W. T. A., Auburn, N. Y. The 
spots, blotches, boils, etc, which afflict you, indicate an 
obstructed liver and foul blood, the consequences of your 
former unphysiological habits. Live rather abstemiously 
on coarse bread, fruits, and vegetables, and take a sponge- 

bath twice a day. - 

Neuralgia. —S. A. S , Hillsboro’, N. H. The 
neuralgia which you describe was owing primarily to con¬ 
gestion of the liver. The uterine difficulty results from 
the same cause in part, and in part from hard work. 
Persevere in the plan of bathing and diet you have 
adopted. A sitz-bath at 75° daily will be useful. So long 
as you are improving you ought to be satisfied. 

Dyspepsia. —R. McC., Nova Scotia. You ha*d 
better spend a few weeks at a water-cure. The fact that 
you have the Encyclopedia in your house will not benefit 
you so long as you live in violation of all its teachings. 
You should go to an establishment to learn how to eat, 


Query. Will brandy or other stimulants prolong life an 
hour or more when one is almost gone? Please answer, 
giving the reason. 

No. The reason is, brandy is a poison. Poisons do not 
prolong life, but waste vitality more rapidly. 


i Duodenitis and Cancer.— M. A. W., Amador 
\ Co., California. I had the fever and ague a good deal 
l about fifteen years ago, for whioh I was well doctored, ac- 

> cording to Allopathy. Have been dyspeptic ever since, 
) though not very bad till the last four years. The most 

> troublesome symptom is a very ravenous appetite. It is 
\ almost ungovernable. When hungry, am all in a tremor; 

> am greatly depressed, both mentally and physically; 
] sometimes a dull pain in the stomach; tongue heavily 
l coated in ihe morning; a good deal of flatulency; by 
\ pressing on the stomach I find two sore places, one about 

> the size of half a dollar, the oilier I can cover with the end 

, T r —*—r -—— i of rnv finger. I have also a tumor in my right breast. I 

th* H»h} l «SSk*° wT/JfVY r ® raed y h<1 T ars of except have consulted four physicians; tv\ o of them say it is can- 
the right one , has had of late the W. C. Journal and ] cerous, the other two say it is scrofulous. It was occa- 

♦ T * j gio ned by taking cold in the breast about ten months ago. 

It is about the size of a hen’s egg. Skin purple—a spot 
about as large as a half-dollar. About three months ago 
it began to soften. Two months ago had it lanced. It 
has discharged ever since a thin watery fluid. It has 


Epileptic Fits.— E. A. P„ Hallowell, Me. 
Will Dr. Trail please answer through the W. C. Journal, 
can epileptic fits in a young man ot twenty-three years of 
age, and of five years duration, be cured without going to 
a water-cure ? If so, what are the means to be used ? He 
is a very steady, pious young man, of good natural abili- 
itics. It is very evident that his fits will destroy him un- 
less attended to soon with strict Hydropathic measures. 


books to read, but is not fairly converted yet I don’t 
know the cause of his fits. His occupation is clerk in a 
grocery store. He complains of disturbed sleep, nervous¬ 
ness, and a mind terribly haunted. 

Such a patient should go to a water-cure. 


Costiveness. —J. C. C., Savannah, Ga. The 
electro-chemical baths would probably be of service. You 
had better go to a water-cure and pursue a very strict 
regimen. There is something wrong in your diet. 

Constipation.— J. C., Geneseo. Will you oblige 
me by giving an opinion in the Journal of strange 
spells that my wife is troubled with. She describes them 
as follows: Something strangely familiar comes into her 
mind (at times), and increases in power until sbo loses all 
consciousness. After coming to she says the past is like a 
blank; can’t remember anything scarcely for several 
days; sometimes leaves her with a bad headache, at other 
times sad and languid. There is no bodily pain. It ap¬ 
pears to arise in the bead, and settle in the breast. Has 
been troubled with them since she was a child, but they 
increase in severity as she grows older. Age 80; enjoys 
comfortable health, except those spells; is habitually cos¬ 
tive; nervous temperament; drinks neither tea nor coffee; 
lives temperately iu all things ; bathes occasionally. 

The constipation is probably the main cause of the 

“ spells.” - 

Hydropathy. —E. H. G., Pomeroy, 0. Where 
is the best institution in this country for a man to pursue a 
thorough course of Hydropathy, and what woula be the 
probable cost and time* for a person with a good English 
education to qualify himself to practice? 

The Hygeio-Therapeutic Collego of New York is the only 
institution of the kind in the world. Ono year, or two 
terms of the school, are usually required. The whole ex¬ 
pense is about $8 0. - 

Bunning’s Braces.— S. R. H., M.D., Lancas¬ 
ter, O. There are doubtless cases in which these instru¬ 
ments, worn temporarily while exercisiDg, may he useful. 
We object, however, to all “abdominal supporters,” if 

worn constantly. - 

Vitriolic Tastb.— L. D. L., Freetown Corners, 

N. J. We are of the opinion that the taste of vitriol of 
which you complain is owing to more or less of the drug 
being in your system, although it was taken, as you say, 
thirty-five years ago. The electro-chemical baths would 

be useful. - 

Spasms.— M. M., Fort Madison, Io. Your 
child has been greatly injured bv the drugs, washes, etc., 
which you and the doctors gave it to drive out the “ yellow 
gum” and drive in the thru*a. Tbe beginning of wisdom 
with all who adopt the hygienic system is the immediate 
and unconditional abandonment of all drugs. It will take 
your child years to outgrow the injuries it has needlessly 
received. Keep him on a strict diet, avoiding all consti¬ 
pating articles. A tepid wash daily is sufficient, so far as 

bathing is concerned. - 

Torpid Liver. —II. II. R., Savannah, Ga. You 
can be cured at a good establishment in two or three ^ 
months. The expenses would be about $7 per week. 1 
You need the electro-chemical baths. 
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Mercurial. Palsy. —E. W., Princeton, Ind. 
I have a little girl something over two years old, who was 
tuken down very severely about the middle of last Decem¬ 
ber- A physician was called in, who pronounced the dis¬ 
ease inflammatory rheumatism. She was taken through a 
severe course of medicine, with calomel pretty much all 
the time. After several weeks of severe suffering, she 
began to get better slowly, but the use of one leg is entirely 
gone. Her health otherwise is tolerably good; but this leg 
is of no more use to her than to any other person. The 
doctor now calls it a stroke of the palsy, or the deadening 
of one of the main nerves; an'l he says the disease outdoes 
him, and he does not understand it, and thinks she can 
never walk. The limb has shrunk away considerably ; it 
is quite small and flabby. There is no pain now. She 
crawls about the house, but without the use of this .leg. It 
is merely dragged after her. She uses her body freely, ex¬ 
cept this leg. She is a bright, lively, and interesting child, 
and it seems to send a shudder over every one who sees 
her in the condition she is now in, and saw her before she 
was taken with this disease. For several days before she 
was taken down her limbs appeared to give away under 
her, and we supposed when she was taken she was hurt 
from her falling so often. I have great faith in the Water- 
Cure, and my object in w riting to you is to know if you can 
not give me some advice, or some directions how to use 
water in this case, as I believe it is the only thing that will 
do this case of mine any good. I have used all- kinds of 
liniments prescribed by the doctors, but all have the same 
effect. I have been a subscriber and also acted as an agent 
for your works in this place, and have been the means of 
selling a great many of Drs. Shew 7 and Trail’s w<*rks on 
Water-Cure through here. I have the works of both these 
gentlemen in my house, but I see nothing that will apply 
to this case particularly, nor can any one who has the 
works on Water-Cure give me any directions how to use it 
in this case. I am not prepared to do so at present, or I 
would take her to some Water-Cure establishment. If, 
from what I have told you, you can lay down any course 
for me to follow in this case, I should be very thankful to 
you for such directions, and would try to follow them 
closely. I have said something about using water, and 
have had many to sneer and laugh at the idea of so doing. 
Should I commence a course of water-treatment, many an 
unbeliever here will watch the operation with interest. 
Could this child be cured by the use of water, it would be 
something long to be remembered in this place. Please to 
write me soon. 

The case of your child is sad enough, yet by no means 
uncommon. We have seen many just such results of the 
infernal plan of drug-medication. How you, with our 
Water-Cure books in your hands, could suffer the drug- 
doctors to ruin your child before your eyes, is more than 
w r e can understand. The palsy is the effect of the medi¬ 
cine. You had better send her to a water-cure, where 
the electro-chemical baths are administered, as the only 
chance for her. You little know the deep ignorance and 
deeper prejudice of the people on medical subjects. Should 
your child be cured by water-treatment as rapidly as it has 
been nearly killed by drug-treatment, the chances are a 
hundred to one that you have not a single neighbor who 
would not employ the same drug-doctor, if they should 
have a child attacked with inflammatory rheumatism. 

Tape-Worm. — S. W. 13., Pittsburg, Ind. Tape¬ 
worms and all other worms can be removed from the 
bowels by hygienic treatment. The diet must be restricted 
mainly to coarse bread and fruit, and must be very ab¬ 
stemious also. An instrument called a tape-worm trap 
has been invented, but it is not w r orth using. 



Thr Farm; \ new Pocket Manual of 
Practical Agriculture ; or, How to Cultivate all the Field 
Crops. Embracing an Exposition of the Nature and 
Action of Soils and Manures; the Principles of Eotation 
in Cropping; Directions for Irrigation, Draining, Sub- 
soiling, Fencing, aud Planting Hedges; Descriptions of 
Improved Farm Implements; Instructions in the Culti¬ 
vation of the various Field Crops; How to Plant and 
Manage Orchards, etc. With J. J. Thomas’ invaluable 
“ Prize Essay on Farm Management,” revised by him¬ 
self. By the author of “ How to Behave,” “ How to do 
Business,” “The Garden,” etc. New York: Fowler 
and Wells, 308 Broadway. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents. 

A glance at the extensive catalogues of agricultural 
books published in this country might lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the work before us is uncalled for; but a care¬ 
ful examination of the books themselves would show that 
the publishers are right in believing that there is room and 
a demand for such a manual as “The Farm.” The ma- 
10 jority of the works on farming issued in this country are 
reprinted, with more or less modification, from English 


editions; and, although some of them are exceedingly j 
valuable, all contain more or less what is of little value to j 
the American farmer, and are deficient on points of the 
greatest importance to him. For many, also, they are too 
large and high-priced. There was a want, here so well 
met, of a cheap hand-book combining with clear and con¬ 
cise practical directions, so much of the theory of agricul¬ 
ture as will enable the intelligent farmer to carry on un- 
derstandingly all the operations of his art, applying and 
modifying the rules given him to suit the particular con¬ 
ditions under which he may work. Here we have it in a 
style adapted to the comprehension of everybody, and at 
a price which will form no obstacle to any. It has evi¬ 
dently been prepared with great care, and is, so far as it 
goes, thorough and reliable. If you wish to get a clear 
understanding of the nature and action of soils and ma¬ 
nures, without wading through the large aud abstruse 
works to which you might be referred, here you have all 
that is essential within the compass of two or three brief 
chapters. The principles of rotation in cropping may here 
be mastered in an hour; and the directions for irrigation, 
draining, subsoiling, fencing, planting hedges, and culti¬ 
vating the various field crops, are so plain that “he who 
runs may read.” J. J. Thomas’ “ Essay on Farm Man¬ 
agement,” here reprinted in full, is alone worth, to any 
young farmer, ten times the price of the book. It will 
surely be his own fault if the reader of this little work does 
not make farming “ pay.” Ignorance of a few simple facts 
and principles, here made clear to the dullest comprehen¬ 
sion, lead directly to those expensive blunders which ruin 
the farmer and bring discredit upon the science and art of 
agriculture. 

“The Farm,” like its popular predecessor, “The Gar¬ 
den,” is adapted to all parts of the country—the South as 
well as the North. It must, we believe, have a wide and 
extensive sale. 

We append the table of contents, to give the reader an 
idea of the scope and plan of the work : 

Chapter I.-Soils; II.—Manures; III.— Eotation of 
Crops ; IV.—Draining ; V.—Fences ; VI. — Agricultural 
Implements and their Use; VII.—Farm Management; 

; VIII.—Farm Crops; IX.-The Orchard. 

! The Book of Psalms in Phonetic Shorthand, 

; engraved by Benn Pitman. Price one dollar, by mail. 

! For sale by Fowler and Wells, New York. 

; As a reading book for phonographers and those study- 
' ing the art, this work is just the thing. It is most beau- 
; tifully engraved, and printed in excellent style. The 
Psalms in Phonography were, several years ago, printed 
in England ; but the improvements in the phonetic sys- \ 
tern left the old edition behind and made it worthless. i 
There has been much call for the republication of the j 
work, but the great expense and labor incident to it has, 
we suppose, caused its delay. We are sure all plionog- \ 
raphers will rejoice in its appearance, and, we doubt not, \ 
take the earliest opportunity of securing a copy of it. 

Declaration of Independence in Phonog- 
rapht. By Benn Pitman. \ 

We have just read this excellent work of art, and like \ 
everything from the head and hand of Benn Pitman in 
that line, it leaves nothing to be desired. It is decidedly \ 
the most perfect piece of phonographic engraving we 
have seen. It is about nine by thirteen inches, and is just 
right for framing. 


ustiuss Botins. 



Phrenology in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick.— After spending some months in the principal 
cities of the South, Prof. L N. Fowler, of the firm of 
Fowler and Wells, has been invited to visit the north¬ 
eastern portion of our continent, and to lecture on his 
favorite science, Phrenology, to the loyal subjects of the 
) t British Queen, and has accepted the invitation. On or 
about the 1st of August he will leave New York by steamer 
for the port of Halifax, Nova Scotia. After giving a 
course of lectures there, he will visit St. John, and possibly 
Frederickton — the capital of New Brunswick. The 
people of those provinces, including those of Prince Ed¬ 
ward’s Island, have been attentive readers and liberal pa¬ 
trons of our publications, and now they may have the 
satisfaction of hearing from the word of mouth the scien¬ 
tific truths and principles which it is his mission to 
promulgate. We congratulate our “down east” friends 
on the rare intellectual treat which is promised them. 


It is with pleasure we call attention to the ad¬ 
vertisement of Dr. Hamilton’s Establishment. Those who 
may fall under the care of Dr. H. will find him both at¬ 
tentive and capable, nis success is well deserved 

The Madison Watfr-Cure.— Our Western 
friends will learn, by reference to the advertising columns, 
that Dr. May, formerly connected wiih Dr. Trall, in this 
city, has removed to the Madison (Wisconsin) Water-Cure. 
“ Long may he wave.” 

The friends of the Water-Cure in New England 
will be glad to learn that Dr. E. A. Kittredge (alias 
Noggs) has returned to his native Stare, after visiting all 
the principal cities of the West. The Doctor will be on hand 
in Boston, Mass., to attend the calls of city and country, 
as of old. We need not state here, for it is well known, that 
the Doctor is one of the oldest and most experienced in his 
profession now in our country. 

The 'Water-Cure Jour- 

nal for 1858. 

Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, Rnd the Law* of Life 
and Health—wiih Engravings illustrating the Human Sys- 
tem—A Guide to Health and Longevity. 

Goon Health is our Great Want. —We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of 
Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bath¬ 
ing, Cleanliness, Ventilation. Dwellings. Clothing, Occupa¬ 
tion, etc., are clearly presented in ihe Water-Curb Jour¬ 
nal. Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to all 
known diseases The Water-Cure is not equaled by any 
other mode of treatment in those complaints peculiar to 
Wom^o. Particular directions are given for the treatment 
of ordinary cases at home, so that ail may apply it. Believ¬ 
ing Health to he the bas s of all happiness, we relv on the 
friends of good Health to place a copy ot The W ater-Cukb 
Journal In every faroib in the United States. Single Copy. 
$1 a year; Ten Copies, $5; Twenty Copies, $10. 

The Amkkican Phbeno- 

logical Journal for l v 58. 

3 ms Journal is devoted to the science of human nature. 
It aims to teach man his powers, duties, and relations: how 
to make the most of himself, and thus secure the highest 
mental and physical wf ll-being. 

Practical Phrenology, or bow to read character, Self- 
Improvement. Home Edur-ation, Government, Selection of 
Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices. Clerks, Partners in Busi¬ 
ness, and Companions f*>r Life will be clearly *et forth. Bi¬ 
ography, «i'h Portraits, N dural History of Man, Mechan¬ 
ism Agriculture, and Architecture, with Engravings, will 
make the Journal an interesting aud valuable family guide 
and companion io all readers 

Pub'bh >d m <>n hly. in form for binding, at $1 00 a year; 
Ten Copies, $5 00; Twenty Copies, $10 00. 

Life J frustrated. 1858. 

A Firs'-Class Pictorial Weekly Newspaper devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, and the Ar:s; to Entertain¬ 
ment, Improvement, aud Progress. Designed to en¬ 
courage a spirit of hope, manliness, self-reliance, and 
activity among the people; to point out the m* ans of 
profitable economy ; and to disuuss and illustrate the lead¬ 
ing ideas of the day; and to advocate poli no al and in¬ 
dustrial rights fob all olasbes. A paper which ought 
to be read by every family. 

Its columns contain Origiual Essays—Historical, Bio¬ 
graphical, and Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and Ad¬ 
venture; Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc. ; Articles 
on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Educa¬ 
tion, the Markets, General News, aud every topic which is 
of importance and interest; all combining to render it one 
of the Best Family Newspapers in the World. 

Terms to Clubs. —Single Co.iy, a year, $2 CO; Ten 
Copies, $10 00. 

Life Illustrated will be sent to new subscribers three 
month a, in clubs for twenty-five, cents each , that it may be 
tried, and its merit 's fully understood. 

Published every Saturday by 

F0WLEK AND WELLS, 

No. 80S Broadway, New York. 

For Three Dollars, a copy of the Phrenological Jour¬ 
nal, Life Illustrated (weekly), and the Water-Cure 
Journal, will be g< m a year to one address. Now is the 
time to subscribe anu form Clubs. 
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JUturtisenunts. 


Water-Cure for Ladies.—Dr. { Drs. Hamilton & Calkins’ 


Advertisemen i s intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion should be sent t>> the Publishers on or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. AnnoanceofCDUi for the next number 
should he sent in at once. 

Term*.—T wenty-five esnts a line each Insertion. 


Amelia W. L nes h is retorted to Wi liimsburg an^ tak n 
the very commodious a* d ideasantiy-Mtu t*d home No. 26 
Bouth Fourth, corner <«f 8e< ond Street, which is now ready 
for the reception of Patient* and Boarders. if. 







No. 15 LAIGFIT STREET, NEW YORK. 

Dr. R. T. Trall having asso- 

dated in the management ot his extensive establishment 
Drs. G >rton and Small*-y. is no* more fully prepared to give 
B’lt sfict'ou in the to atm nt and cure of all cobabi.e dis¬ 
eases. of wha ever kind or name. Invalids placing thetn- 
seive- under our car* .an have the very heat security for 
being trea ed bKiLLFULLY and s ‘ie, \ >Uy, as we st**n i the 
acknowledged tend of the HYGIENIC SYSTEM and 
HEaLTH REFORM in the United States—yea, in the 
w.»r:d. 

E-uncial attention is now given to Uterine Diseases and 
Displacements, by Mrs 0. L. Smalley, M. L>., wh »h*s m« le 
this dass of disea-es a special study for me past ten years. 

Lying-in women are prov d-d with pleasant apartments, 
and every convenience calculated to reuder pa/turition 
easy and natural. 

Boarders, permanent or transient, are provided with 
pleasant accommodations, and also a strictly PHYSIO¬ 
LOGICAL DI h.T. 

O.ir loca iou is pleasant, and healthy, being adjacent to SC 
John’s Park, and but a sh rt distance from the Bay and the 
H u sou River, on me we-t side o' the city. 

Ur 8. Gorton aud Smalley ( Xoerienced physician*) 
will attend to out-door prac'ice promptly and efficiently 
R. T TRALL M I), j Ph sicians 

D. A GORTON M.O.. I and 

MRS. C L. SMALLEY, M.D , j Proprietors. 

Dr. Taylor’s Institution - , 67 

West 33th Street. New York, poss- s-<s every appliance of 
Medical Hygiene known to science, and now enj *ys popu¬ 
larity and success wholly satisfuct dry. O ir faiih in the 
Water-Cure is gr« at r than ever, because never us ng it to 
distui n the svsiein aud destroy its equilibrium by tne pro- 
duc ion o’ cr ses, but to s**o he auu barmoniz * the vital 
forces. We oelieve in the virtue of progress; a «.d whil ■ we 
dis ;ard the u.-e of drugs, we do employ other hygienic means 
w itn as g eat success as water and in cases where the 
Water-0 re is of no avail. By the Mov ment-Cure, or 
Swedish Medi' al G nmasucs, we act directly upon the cir 
dilation aud nutrition of hip part or organ. Both of us 
have visited Europe at dtff rent limes, to investigate this 
subject; both have recei ?ed reg dar courses of instruction in 
different European institutions; and one of us has ju-Lc<m- 
pidled a systematic course in the Royal Central Institution 
of o.ockh 1 «, Bwedi n Toe Movement Cure supphe* a 
piace long felt to be needed to carry out a >-trictty scientific 
medical treatment by nature’s remedies. Th i compressed 
air-bath, suoplying, as it does, denser air for those with dis¬ 
eased luugs to br- athe, is a va uible auxili ry. Indeed, our 
effort is to surrouno the patient with such con dtions. moral, 
intellectual, and hygienic, that health must result 

Let us be judged by our success We pay partiru’ar at¬ 
tention to surgical d.senses, deformities, etc. Ref rences 
given, an i pamphlet* on the M >vern*nt-C i*e and Com¬ 
pressed Air-Bath sent. g^orge h Taylor, md. 

XT _ _ , CHARLES F. Taylor, M.D. 

JN B We ar * the only physicians in Ameri.-a wh » prac¬ 
tice the Movement-Cure, ami six or eight of the first phy>i- 
cians in tnis cty are constantly sending us p ite ms > ffl cted 
wi h paralysis, curvature of the spine, female diseases, etc 
with r -suits to them truly astonishing 


The Brooklyn Heights 

Wa'er-Cure Establ.shinent is 1 cit d at Nos. 63 and 65 
Ooium i.i Street, Brooklyn L. I. Rooms f»r paii*ms and 
boarders. Outside [>ra tice attended io both in city and i 
coanlr y- G. F. ADAMS, M.D., ‘ 

tf _ Physician and Prop ri tor. 

Dr. Bedortiia’s Water-Cure 

Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 


Mountain Glen Water-Cure. 

PLAINFIELD. N J.. twenty-eight miles from New York 
by Central R.R. of N.J. 

Possesses superior advantages in purity of air and water, 
romauttc scenery, and personal attention. Now open. 

Address 

May * A. UTTER, M D., Physician and Proprietor. 

Glen Haven.—The prosperity 

of this Water Cure has been unexampled. Through all the 
monetary changes in this country it has steadily Increased in 
patr mage and public favor, and to-day, Ju'y 10th, has a 
noble group of men and women from ail parts of the Union 
and ihe Canadas, seeking the restoration of their heal h: 
and those that seek, find It is because th* sick, get well that 
the Glen is so p->pul tr a resort for invalids. It Is because 
Watcr-Cure is administered skillfully and unmixed with 
drug* that the tick get well ut the Glen. As a fashionable 
place f r ihose to ret-ort to, who, i ot >>eing sick, wish to be 
come so, Glt-n Haven U inferior to many other plac- s; but 
f<»b the hck, and those who, not b-ing sick, detire to keep 
well, there is no place in the United stales that *q mis it. 

L>ready, it b a grand place. It is at the h-ad of the 
highest lake of any note in the Sta e, save one, b**ing nearly 
1, Ot) feel above Lake Outari >, and i s air is nry, bracing, 
and wnfiggy. The water of the lake and of the springs 
which f ed it is soft as rain wa er and v< ry cool, snd the 
scenery is unsurpa-8- d for neatity. During the warm rn *n hs, 
genii* men and ladies not oesirmg treatment wi l find it a 
beautifu spot for them to r side, where quiet and simple life 
can be had great y to advan age. 

It is the imor-ssion to some extent ihat the Glen is a place 
remark.ibie or its pecul/iarities. This is true , but nor. in 
the direction suppo-ed. For instance, <he m th d of g.ving 
lmh* >s peculiar. No other institution in the land is i ke 
Glen Hav-n. Dr Jackson and Dr. Harriet N. Austin have 
won iheir iamo chiefly by m <*ns of their peculiar and sue - 
ces fid ad mvi tuition of water . It is wor>h one's while to 
visit ihe Glen, aud see lio>o baths are given , and you will no 
loig**r wonder at their succ.l-s. nor at the gr-at distances 
parson* go to reach them. This is all the pe* unarity then 
is ab >ui their management of the sick, except the fact that 
they never giv‘ drugs and medicine. <. True, many of the 
ladies in the institution wear the reform dre-s, or, as it is 
known, ‘ tiib Bloomer dkf^s,” but th s is pur ly a question 
of privilege. Those who do not wish to wear it are not 
constrained to do so. The physicians hiuk it a better dre’-s 
for the r sick lady patients to wear, but they never enforce 
it. They Irave their gneets tree. 

So "Iso of the diet. Most of the pa’ients eschew meat and 
i’s adjunct-, but they do it of tree will. Those wh > w«nt 
flesh meat have always bad it; and those who would like to 
c m-> io the Glen need not be afraid io come, bt cause they 
will be forced to be vegetarian •. There is always k' pt 
a boarder table , at which cm be found the staple articles of 
diet at rural hotels, and such of our p ab nts as prefer that 
diet are furni-h d with R. In fine, each case is tr» aud on 
it-, m-ri’s, and to the remarkable intuition of Dr. J cks-*n, 
by which he discerns the conditions of t-ach paoent, and ihe 
fid lity with which he insb's on having do e what on^ht to 
be done, aions w>ih the very great bemities of the p'ace and 
its fine air and water, is the great reputation of the Glen as 
a h-altb institution owi» g 

Tne phvsicians, Jas. (J Jackson, M.D , and his associate, 
Miss Harriet N Austin, M D., are b ih v>g taria■ *. By 
h ir speech and by their lives th* y eudeavor to commend 
abstinence from animal f »o t t > all who mav seek counsel at 
their hands. But they are not aroiirary. Free ih-mse v-s, 
th-y do not desire toTgo farther than earnestly and wisdy to 
advise for the best, and so cure their patients hs quickly as 
pos ibie. In proof of what is here claimed, the r aders of 
mis adv> rdsemeut c«n be furnished with a c*ipv of the 
“ The Letter-Box,” a health-j urnal published at the Glen, 
and edited by i»r. Austin, by paying the postage bn it. one 
cent prepaid. Send a penny ttamp and you shall have a 
copy of ihe racest, spic^st, abbst heahh-journal of it-, sizs 
ever edit*d in thi^ country; or if one wishes a Circular, 
giving minute information of the G'en. he cm inclose a 
three-c u nt stamp, and “The Letter-B »x” and the Circular 
wil' both be sent, prepaid. Dr. J .ck-on ha-» a'to written 
and published tracts which, if the Heal-h-Refor.tiers of the 
United S'a.es will circulate lu the r neighborhoo Is, they 
would do iQcalcilable serv ce. They are as f *llows: 

Dyspnpda.3c;nts. Dress for Woman. 

Scrotula.3 “ by Dr. A. 6 cents. 

Female Diseases— 3 “ To the Y^oung Me j 

Bpermatorrhea. 6 “ of the U. States .. 6 “ 

He will send the wh"le, prepaid , for nine three-cent 
stunps, and if he who or iers them does not think wheuth-y 
have o-en read and put into circulation among neighbors, 
that the money has been we 1 aud wisely inves e he will 
refund iL 

R 'Utb.—F rom Eist or West, come on N Y. Central 
Railroad to Syracuse, thenc* by Syracuse and Bmgham'on 
Railroad to Hora *r, and stop at Van Aocen’s Houl. lh*-n 
to the Glen by stage. Or, lr»ra East or West, on N. Y. 
and Eric Railroad to Binghamton, thence on Syracuse aud 
Binghamton Railroad to Homer, an t so oa to the Giea by 
liv-ry or i-tage. 

Post-office addre««, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., 

For the PROPRIETOR. 


and ) 
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nYGEIO MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE.— 
The following communication from the pen of Rev. John 
W. Harsha, who Is now a patient in this instituti-m, is 
worthy the attention of the public, and pariicular y of 
Invalids. Mr. Harsii a is a clergyman of high repute, well 
known in this region, and lately hr-ld the Professorship of 
Latin in Westmin ter College, Pa. We may also add, that 
our own personal knowledge of the Institution and of its 
proprietors, enables ns to believe the statements contained 
tn this article.— Saratogian. 

Drp. Hamilton Ar, Catkins’ Hvoeiu-Medical and 
Surgical Institute, 

Saratoga Springs, May 7, 1858. 

Mr. Edit r—B eing a patient of thi* new »«n i excellent 
Jiift’itodon, and having learned some »hiDes r l .tiie to it, I 
woaM resp- crfu ly r< qu-st you to insert, for the benefit of ihe 
public, this article in your valuable j urnal. ThD in>t'tu'i *n 
in now ready for paiieuis, and from be fa t that its pro¬ 
prietor* re the right kind of men, and that it is conducted 
on principles ofscientifl *, knowledge < f physl dogv. pathology, 
bydr ipa’hy, b\gi me, and dietetlce, its pa ronage is already 
very e. couragii g. By att-ndmg lcctur s, clinics, and hos¬ 
pitals in the city of Pniladelp* ia. Dr. R. Hamilton, well 
known as a very successful and experienced physic an in 
the treatment of f male dlffi ulties, has consumed much 
precious lime and means during he past year in acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of all the improvements In fhn treat¬ 
ment of female aff ctions. His advantages tbero w*-re 
superior to those oi any other place in this country, and his 
improvement m»-t its merited reward in the donation to him 
by the Medical C lleg s of their highest diplomatic honors. 
Dr. H. has been connected so long wiih itist tutions for ihe 
irearmem «.f female diseases that be is very fami iar with 
this bra: ch of science; and the cures he h-.s, and now is 
effecting, are really astonishing, and are the best te-timonials 
to an euPgbtein d public ot auUstauiia! m rit aud skil 1 . Here 
are those who have been at various hydropathic opt »b'ish- 
ments, and the parents of eminent physicians, who tailing 
to rec; ive boneflf f om them, a e here fast recovxnng their 
heal h. Alfhough tbu* success'u', he uses no bo 8'ing and 
display w th which to steal aw^y the temporary confidence 
o ihe unwary ; hut every symptom i& rcruumze*’, and the 
physicians receive no one as a patient wh se case is not In 
their opinion < luabie, or admitting of imp-oveineni. They 
dei-m inis 'o be he only proper c urseof pr ic* edure. I had 
of.en beard that Dr. IL had raised very many fr*>m the tick 
b d who hHd been feeble and nervous f< r years; but now I 
know and have personally seen tho«e who but a rh«>rt time 
aio w re unable to sit up or Whlk. exercise aciiveiy in the 
gymnasium. The Institution, moreover, is esiab ished on a 
moral and religious basis, ai d daily devotions are c ffered in 
behalf of th * si -k by the physicians. I consider it well 
worthy ihe confidence < f the publi , tor person** may come 
here with the ai-surance that they will not be dec“ivtd. 

Dr. II., ihe projector 'T the enterprise ba* likewise shown 
wis«l.»m iu associa-ing with him a scientific and nodical 
gent cman, ot very rare tal ms and skid. From personal 
knowl dge I can testify that Pr >f. Marshall Calkins, A M., 
M.D , is ouh whose course of s'ucy and e rly iocl na n*ns for 
m dical science am ly fit him for tto position he occupies 
iu th s institution. Living during boyhood near Wi<brah>im 
Academy, Mass., heat the age of fourteen had mastered ihe 
common ami higher English branches of education Losing 
his health, he was treat* d allopathically tor a year with mi 
benefit, by woicb his attention was early due ted to a more 
philosophical method ot treatment. By the study botany, 
and physiological and hydropathic works, he learned those 
diete io and medicinal mea s by which he was cured. This 
circum.-tance cause*! him to study medicine, and in April, 
1846, beeut red a 1 irge Infirinury, where be pursued cinioai 
and medical study for min year. In the winter ot 1346-7 he 
entered the office and infirmary of Rev. Catvin New on, 
M.D.. of Worcester, Mans, where he remained uutii he at- 
te* ded a full course of meoic ,1 lectures aft. r which he 
continued under tne tuuion of Dr. Newton till be had finished 
h s second course of lectures, and recei ed the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, at the age of i9 years. He ihen com¬ 
menced the pra iice of his p'ofession in M neon, M-iss., 
during the sickiy s* aeon of 184S, at which time he had such 
marked su cess as to soon give him a large and succes-tnl 
pra-tice. Influenced by his natural desire to obtain a full 
collegiate education, and by the advice of Piof. Calv n 
Newton, of Worcester, he lelt his location to be fi led by h s 
bro'her David calkins, M.D., and c »m ueuced his collegiate 
studies in Wesleyan Univerei y, 8 ptember, 185". Duong 
ihe wint r vacation of 1850-51, he was a-sociated with Prof. 
Calvin Newton, 'n the practice of medicine and surgery, the 
advertisement of which is found in th*- Worcester Direco'y of 
that date. In 1851, he receiv d ihe appointment to the 
Cha r of Botany and Ma eria Medica, in the Wore ster 
Medical Col ege. A favorable notice of bis elec ion, with 
editorial remarks, is four d, in the Worcester Journal of 
Medicine of ihat date. In dune, 185i, he emered U. ion 
College, wh re he temain* d unt I he was appointed to teach 
Anato ny in Syracus , during ihe winter vacation ol 181:2-3. 
Returning to college, he remained till he fiiushed his course 
of study, aud received the degree * J A. B. io 1S5). Aft r 
this he returned to Moris*'*, Mass. Here he remained 
until the winter of 1853-54. By the sudden r eath of 
Dr. C. NewtoD, who lett a work ou Thoracic Diseases, 
pirily wriben aud in press, he whs induced t*»purchase and 
finish it by his own pen Already on- eddiou is sol i. and 
the second, greatly enlarged, is n**w offered io the pub io by 
Messrs. Cowpenhwaite & Co, of Phiiarlelphia. In June, 
1S54, ho was »-lecte to th* Professorship of Ana omy and 
Physiology in the Eclectic Medical College,of Pennsylvania, 
and he entered up*-n the performance ot his duties in that 
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capacity, in connection with the p-actice of his profession, IvOTTND HlLL WATER-CURE AND 

in November, 1854. On arriving at Philadelphia, he at om*e rT TT . , . D , . . . 

in aonniw - - --- — J me deal l HOTEL, Northampton, Mass., H. Halafed, Physician and 


availed himself ot the opportunities there offered to 
men, in the various hospitals and infirmaries of the city. 

After finishing his course of lectures in the College he re¬ 
turned to Massachusetts, and so cont nued to visit Philadel¬ 
phia in the winter, and practice in Massachusetts in the 
summer, until 1S56, when he permanently located in Phila¬ 
delphia to practice medicine, in connec'ion wi ll his profes¬ 
sorship. During his residence in the city he regularly af- 

tinded the clinics, and was hinnelf clinical physician and ; »■ “■ - - hpsil i PR , hft 

surgeon at the Eclectic Medical College, likewise an attend- adjustment. Dr. Halsted 

ant in the various hosi itals of that great metropolis ot medi- usual chronic dis*a«es, a great variety of spinal complainw, 
cal education. In 1S56 he received the degree of A.M., at many of them connected with paralysis and loss of the use 
Union College, and in 1857 was elected Professor of Surgery, of limbs. His treatment is peculiarly renovating and inv lg- 


Proprietor, is uneqnded in beauty of location, and mountain 
air, spring water, refreshing shade, home comforts, good 
table, and amusements render it an attractive retreat for 
families and invalids. The superiority of Dr. Halsted a 
special treatment of the diseases of woman is no longer ques¬ 
tioned by thos 1 who investigate facts. It is admitted that 
he cures in a tithe of the time required by others. No appli¬ 
ances of the day are used, and no displacement occurs alter 


which position he now occupies. He is also Dean of the orating. Circulars and advice gratis. _ 

College, and co-editor of the Eclectic, Medic•l Journal of > o . \ ^T>r»T'Nrr'<a R THt/rETYT A L 

PliiladelDhia. This is a brief ou'line of his bis ory. He is oARATOGA oPKINGS LvEMEDlALi 


thoroughly versel in the classics, in general science, and a 
master of his profession, having the best testimonials of 
Christian character, and having performed cur. s,b >th medi¬ 
cal and turg eal, that have baffled the skill of many eminent 
phy sicians of all schools. In experience in every name and 
variety of disease he has few equals even among the aged. 
Being educated at the bedside of the sick, having had coun¬ 
try and city practice, hofpital and irfirmary practice in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country; having traveled extensively 
among physicians of all sects, and s'udied and practiced all 
the different pathies; having inves igated as an author, 
taught as a professor, and practiced as a physician, he is 
amply fitted to do st II more good to his fellow-mer, in the 
cure of maladies heretofore thought to be incurable. Among 
his references are some of the most influential: Hon. J. ft. 
C. Knowlton, Rev. Mner Raymond, D.D., Hon. J. W. Fos¬ 
ter, ex-Gov. Geo. S. Boutwell, Gov. N. P. Banks, ere., etc. 

The establishment is a few rods west of Congress Spring, 
ard affords nne of the grandest views of this v ry picturesque 


INSTITUTE is open all the year. Special attention is 
given to female , lung, aud chronic, diseases. For Circular, 
containing valuable information, address in full, as there is 
ano’her person of similar name. ,, 

t f V SYLVESTER S. STR ONG, M .D. 

Lehigh Mountain Springs 

WATER-OURE.—All diseases a--e curable with Water, 
Air, ai d Diet, at this celebrated Institution. For particu¬ 
lars, address A. SMI TH. M D., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Chestnut Springs Hydro¬ 
pathic INSTITUTE, 8 miles (byR.R) from Phila¬ 
delphia, will be o>en May 1 st, for the reception of 
Pat ents. For particulars, address 
6i* DR. WE DE B, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Water-Cure for Females Ex- 


and beautiful phice-the delightful resort of a™* clusivei.y, at Columbus, Ohio. Terms, 7 to 10 dollars per 

visitors from all parts of the Union. J. W. HARSH A. p nRrti ,, n i ar o address. 


visitors from all parts 

Binghamton Water-Cure, 

BINGHAMTON, BROOME CO., N. Y.—This establish¬ 
ment has been treatly enlarged and improved during the 
last spring: and ia consideration of what a water cure 
should be , this institution is unrivaled. In ail of its arrange¬ 
ment- the health, comfort, and convent' nee o’ invalids are 
consulted, and not overlooked, as in many similar “cures.” 

Here borne comforts can be fonnd. 

The physicians. Dr. Thayer and wife, have had twelve 
year*,’ experience in treating diseaseshydropathically. The 
success that has attended their practice, and the host of 
friends who stand by them year after year, is sufficient evi¬ 
dence of their skill es successful practition rs. 

Particular attention given to every form of ft male 
dist ase by a physician of their own s< x. 

Diseases of the throat and lungs wilt receive a large share 
Of attention. . 

We have made all forms of sexual disorders our special ; 
studv. 

Their large experience in treating spermatorrheal and 
nocturnal emissions has enabled them to make important 
discoveries in the pathology ot this cl >ss of diseases. Their 
method of treatment is new, and rarely fails of a permanent 
cure. 

Terms from $5 to $10 per week. 

For further parti ulars send for Circular, or address 
___ O. v. THAYER, M.D. \ 

Dr. Vail's Granite State Wa- 

TER-CURE is at Hdl Village, N. II. For several years 
past Dr. V. has given such of h'S pati- nts as desired it, and 
were able to engage in it, employment at manual labor. , 

No kind of exercse has eo good an influence upon the 
mind and spirits of the invalid, and none is more va uable 
in the treatm nt of chronic disea-es. It is always belter 
than exercise merely for i's own sake, while it affords many 
an opportunity to reduce their expenses. 

Dr. V. has had much experience in the treatment of a 
great variety of chronic diseases. In the ireatment of all ) 
ihe various diseases peculiar t> females he has been re- ( 
markably successful. Prolapsus, ulceration, leucorrbca, t 
amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, have generally been made to i 
disappear, never ag'tin to reiurn. 

Dr. V. has ireated numerous cases of spermatorrhea and 
other disorders of the male six, with perfect suco* ss. 

Young men who find their heabh declining from ilie e 
causes should not put the math r off until it is too laie. 

Many years’ experience hbs shown us that very many 
cast 8 that look perfectly hopeless are completely curable. > 

We say to the sick, take courage. Long years of suffering i 
do not preclude your rec- v ry. Hundreds of our patients 
will testiry to this. Send us an account, of your dseases 
and wh will tell you the prospect of jour succ; ss. Inclose 
a stamp als • for circula r.___ 

Mount Prospect Water- 

CURE, 215 mites from the City, by N. Y. and Erie R. R— those visiting the Cure. 
This establishment has one of the finest, natural 1 cations in The proprie’or is hap 


week. For particulars, address, _ 

May, tl. _’_ W. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Franklin Water-Cure, near 

Winchester, Franklin County, Tennessee. Address 

B. W. CHILDS, M.D. I Pronrietors 
A. T. HAMILTON, M.D., T ropriel ° r3. 



Madison Water-Cure. — This 

Institution is deligh'fully situated on the south margin of 
Lake Monona, opposite and in full view of Ihe city of Madi¬ 
son, ami sufficiently removed from the public thoroughfares 
and business localities to insure undisturbed quiet to ihe in¬ 
valid. The grounds, comprising about 50 acres, are beau¬ 
tifully undulating, bordering the Lake for more than a mile, 
cov red with fine native oaks and shrubbery, and the 
sc* nery in the. vicinity embracing every variety of land¬ 
scape, makes this the most enchanting and lovely retreat in 
ihe Northwest. , . ,, , 

The buildings are large, el gant, and comfortably fur¬ 
nished, anu capable of accommodating about 100 patents. 
They are heated throughout by steam, so that the tempera¬ 
ture in each room can be regulated with the greatest facility, 
thus rendering the establishment especially suited for winter 
accommodation. 

The drv, clear atmosphere of interior Wisconsin is ad¬ 
mirably adapted, in connection with the scientific physio¬ 
logical treatment pursued by the resident physician— Move¬ 
ment- cure. Gymnastics, and all physiological processes are 
in vogue; also the Eleotro-Chemical Baths— to promote 
hea'th. 

This Institution has been recently purchased by the 
propriet -r, and re-flited up in a style not surpassed by any 
simi ar establishment in this country, with the determination 
to establish this Cure upon a permanent basis, and make it 
“truly a Model Water-Cure,” where no drug-poisons will 
be administered, but conducted on strictly Hydropathic and 
Hygienic principles; pledging ourselves that no pains or 
expense will be spared to promote the health or comfort of 
risking the Cur**. 

_proprie’or is happy to announce that he has secured 

the Union. The house has been newly fitted up this season, ] the medical services of t)r.O WWIay (late partner of Dr. R. 
The physicians, who have ihe entire control of all matters I T. Trail, of 15 LaightSt., New York, and Professor in the 
pertaining to the es’ahlishment, iutend to give iheir time J Medical College), who will he assisted by Mrs. Dr. A. R. 
entirely to their patients in the house. They will spare no May, in the femaje_ department. Dr. Mayis so favorably 
pains to make for their guests a comfortable home, and to > known as a skillful Hydropathic physician that it ii unneces- 
accomplish the great object sought for-the restoration of sary to say that patients will receive all the skill the profes- 
“V For Circular, audress 5 ; sion affords Disease! ot females made a specialty, and are 

< treated by them with a success seldom attamed—even ap¬ 
parently hopeless cases may not despair of help. 

Eleoiro-ehemieal baths administered, when needed, and 
a bowling-alley is used among the exercises of the patients. 
Address’ O. W. MAY, M.D., Resident Physician. 

G. B. GRIFFIN, Proprietor. 


Pittsburg Water-Cure.— c) 

This Institution is located on the Ohio R ver and Pit'shurg, () 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, ten miles west of the 
city.at Ilays'cille Station, and combines superior advantages. 

1' It is supplied with abundance of pure, soft spring 
water. This shonld be kept iu mind by invalids, as it is of 
the utmost importance in the treatment of many cases, that 
the water should be soft. 

2. Convenience of access. We are directly on the line, 
and near a station, of one of the longest railroads in the 
United States, extending trom Philadelphia to Chi-ago, and 
connecting in its course with railroads to all parts of the 
country. Patients come to us from Maine, from Canada, 
from New York, from Pennsylvania, from Ohio, from Iowa, 
from Tennessee, from Kentucky, from Missouri, from Vir¬ 
ginia, and from nearly ev< ry State in the Union. 

3. Scenery. The scenery here is truly erand, varied, and 
enlivening. Though within fifteen minutes’ ride < f a city 
containing 125,000 inhabitants, we are in the country, and 
surr mnded by hundreds of acres of native forest. In the 
rear of the Cure are lofty hills, deep ravines, huge rocks, 
majestic forest trees, and shaded walks. In front are the 
Ohio River, with its crystal waters, its magnificent steam¬ 
boats, and its ever-shifting variety of objects, to gladden 
the eye and satisfy the mind ; and the railroad stretch¬ 
ing its long arms in either direction, aud carrying its 
thousands of paeseng rs in view of our door, adding life 
and animaiion to the scene. Ours is no out-of-the-way 
place, where patien's may die of ennui. Though we are in 
the coun'ry, and in the ei joy meiit of its pure air, and shaded 
forest*, and fine scenery, we are also in easy reach ot the 
city, with its life, and social and intellectual enj .yments. 

4. Climate. Our climate is remarkably healthy ; and to it* 
invigorating influence we give a due proportion of credit 
for the many remarkable cures we are enabled to perform. 

Of the Physicians, we have only to say. that seven years’ 
experience in conducting Water-Cure Establishments, and 
the successful treatment of hundr. ds of cases of almost 
every variety of disease, justify us in appealing to the con¬ 
fidence of the sick. 

To females suffering with diseases peculiar to themselves 
we commend the Pithburg Water-Cure. Our success in 
this class of complaints has been truly gratify itig; and if we 
had occasion to bless the Water-Cure for nothing else, we 
could but ji-ld it our grateful homage for its healing power 
over these diseases. 

We have the Electro-Chemical Baths. 

For turther particulars, addr ss H. FREASE, M.D., or 
Mrs. C. P. FREASE, M.D., Box 1304, Pittsburg, Penn, tf 

Cleveland Water-Cure.— 

ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1858.—The above Establishment 
is now commencing its Eleventh Season. It has been in 
successful operation for the past t*-n years; has treated over 
Four Thousand Patients, who have flocked hither from 
nearly every State in the Union. It is now the oldest Es- 
tatdishmeLt in America, having been under the charge of 
one Physician longer than any othf r Institution of the kind. 

The Proprietor intends, as his Esiablishment was the 
great pi meer of the new treatm* nt in the West, that it shall 
continue to he—what it ever has been— pre-eminently the 
Water-Cure of the West. 

Large expenditures have recently been made, without 
and within, in enlarging, beautifying, and improvirg. 

We still continue to use the Electro-Chemical Bath in 
cases where it can be applied appropriately ; and our ex¬ 
perience fully justifies previous anticipations, that in the 
cure of very many diseases it is an invaluable aid and in 
many others it is impossible, with our present knowledge, to 
effect a cure without it. 

Determined to spare no expense in keeping up the high 
reputation wh’ch the Establishment has always sustained, 
the Proprietor has made still another addition to his means 
of cure. Heins enlarged and perfected his Gymnasium, 
and secured the services of Prof. C S. Dickinson, who has 
had an experience of fifteen vears as a teach* r of Gymnas¬ 
tics and Kmtsipaihy. He will give his p* rsonal attention 
to this department. Patents ot the most feeble, as well as 
those of stronger powera, can r ap the invaluable addi¬ 
tional benefit result ng from this treatment 

In the Female Department, Finette E. Scott, M.D., still 
coLtmues at her post. Of her ability ar d Buccess it is only 
necessary to say, to those who are unaequaintrd, that they 
will be most cheerfully referred to th >se who are. The 
large experience we have had in ihe treatment of the dis¬ 
eases pecuhar to females, and the marked success which 
has attended our efforts, induce tu to believe that they can 
here he treated with a success and rapidity of cure sur- 
psssed by none. 

We have made a discovery, the past year, which we are 
applying to that large family of se dulous diseases; and 
from present st at sties, we think it is destined to effect a 
wonderful change in the successful treatment of that class 
of diseases. 

To the sick and afflicted who are seeking health, and who 
wi*h to try what art and skill, surrounded by all needful 
facilities and the most careful attention can do, to give again 
the blessing of health —we Kind y invite them to give us a 
trial. T. T. SEELYE, M.D , Proprietor. 


health. For Circular, audress 

J. H. NORTH. M.D., or 
MARTHA FRENCH, M.D. 

Athol Water-Cure.—For 

particulars, address GEO. FIELD, M D., Athol, Mass. 


; Galesburg Water-Cure.— 

Electro-chemical baths administered. For particulars, ad- 
( dress Drs. W. B. and SARAH W. KERNEY, Galesburg, Ill. 

| Electro-Chemical Baths, cele- ,. 

\ brated as a cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Uterine 
Diseases, also for the removal of all Metals from the system. t 
i Dr. Prince is in attendance, as heretofore, at the old estab- PAN 
( ishmenf, 710 Broadway. 
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Granville (Ohio) Water-Cure 

is prospering finely under the care of its successful founders, 
Drs Bancroft and Sinoet. 

Granville, Licking County, Ohio. 

Relief for Suffering Fe- 

MALES.—For advice to married ladies on Maternity and 
its r< gulati ws, and cons* quent health and long life, address 
(with stamp) J. B. C AMPBELL, M.D, physician for the 
diseases of females, Cincinnati, Ohio. l,* 

Dr. E. H. Phillips will at- 

tend to calls throughout Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Ch-onic and female diseases especially attended to. Can be 
seen or addressed at Algonquin, McHenry Co., Ill. All dis¬ 
eases cured without the aid of drugs. 


Inventors look to your Interests. 

How to Get a Patent, or the 

Inventor’s Instructor, new edition, price only 6 cents. Send 
2 stamps for a copy, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


The Letter-Box.—This is a 

Health-Journal issued mouihly by us, and edited by Dr. 
Harriet N. Aust'n, of this place, assisted by Dr. James C. 
Jackson. 

fcThe object of the paper is to give to these two physicians, 
who are so widely and well known as practitioners of Water- 
Cure in the United States, the opportunity of laying before 
toe people their method of treating eis< ase, and tbeir ideas 
ol what constitutes a true mode of living. 

Their consummate ability as physicians has gain°d for 
them by far the largest public reputation of any prae itioners 
in the United States, their patients coming to them from all 
parts of the Union aDd Canada; so that during the whole 
of the year, winter as well its summer, they are fully em¬ 
ployed. Beneficiaries ourselves of their knowledge and 
skill, along with thou-ands of others, we could do no less 
than give to the public their earnest, eloquent, and brave 
words from the gospel of health. 

Now, friends, if you would like a specimen copy of our 
paper, send us a penny stamp and you shall have it postage 
pa>d , orord r if, paying your own postage, and you shall 
have it free. If you try, yon can get clubs in your neigbb r- 
hoods, our prices for clubs being almost nominal. Send on 
and get9pecimen3. We will send the back numbers from 
the beginning for six three-c; nt stamps. Meanwhile we are 
your co work* rs in the great cause of Health Reform. 

SIMMONS & McKEEL Glen-Haven Water-Core, 
Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y. 

Glen-Haven Water-Cure, July 7, 1858. 

Light delicious Bread, with 

FLOUR AND WATER ONLY.—How to make it (with fine 
or coarse flour), and Thiriy other R ceipts for HEALTH¬ 
FUL COOKING, etc. A Little Hand-Book sent for 11 
cents, in stamps, by WM. HUNT, Boston W.-Cure, Mass. 

Your Character from tour 

PORTRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary for persons 
who live at a distance to visit yur establishment to have a 
phrenological description ot character given. From a like¬ 
ness properly taken we do it satisfactorily. We are now re 
ceiving them for this puruose, not only from every section 
of the Uoited Slates, but from Canada and portions of Eu¬ 
rope. For full particulars, proper modes of taking like¬ 
nesses to be sent, etc., send for The Mirror of the Mind. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 

IIaslam’s Celebrated 

ARTIFICIAL EARS FOR THE 
DEAF—Delays are dangerous. 8*nd 
one postage stamp, and a Descriptive 
Circular, illustrating by cuts the above 
invaluable instrument, will be rent to any 
part of the United Stat* s. Address 
EDWARD nASLAM, 

181 Broadway, N. Y. 



Gentlejlw ” | Profitable Employment 

best of the Agricultural nr TTni’lfonltiiral r -. . , „ ajuii uuxiUijJU 


the best of the Agricultural or Horticultural papers, f .r any 
lat tude or locality, is published weekly—each number con¬ 
taining 16 large quarto close’y-printed pages—at the low 
pi ice of $2 a year, by 

xt * LUTHER TUCKER A SON, Albany, N. Y. 

N. B—A New Volume was commenced July 1st. Send 
for a Specimen number. 


FRUIT-CULTURE FOR THE MILLION. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Hand-Book of Fruit-Cul¬ 
ture ; being a Guide to the Culture and Management of 
Fruit-Trees, with Condensed Descriptions of many of the 
Best and most Popular Varieties in the United States. Illus- 
h-ated with ninety Engravings, with an Appendix contain¬ 
ing a variety of useful memoranda on the subject, valuable 
; household recipes, etc. By Thomas Gkegg. 

CONTENTS. 

Part First. 

’ Introductory Remarks, Transplanting, 
j Preliminaries to Planting, After-Culture. 

Part Second. 

TOE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUIT. 

Almonds, Apricots, Apples, 

Blackberries, Cherries, Currants, 

Gooseberries, Grapes, Nectarines, 

Peaches, Pears. Plums, 

Quinces, Raspberries, Strawberries. 

APPENDIX. 

Price, prepaid by mail, 80 cents. Adlress 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 80S Broadway, New York. 

A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 

Now ready, July 15. 

The Farm ; A New Pocket 

| Manual of Practical Agriculture. By the author of 
j “ The Garden.” Price, paper, 80 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
This is a manual of both the theory and practice of 

< farming, giving in a concise but clear and simple man- 

< ner the fundamental principles of Agricultural Science as 
well as practical directions for cultivating all the common 

< field crops. It contains an exposition of the nature and 
t action of 

Soils and Manures ; 
the principles of 
Rotation in Cropping ; 

* directions for 

Irrigation ; Fencing ; 

Draining ; Planting Hedges : and 

Subsoiling ; Cultivating the Soil. 

A Chapter on 
Farm Implements ; 

How to Plant and Cultivate 
All the Field Crops, Fruits, etc., 
together with 

J. J. TnoMA8’ Invaluable Prize Essay on 
Farm Management, 

Revised by the Author. 

\ It is adapted to all sections of the country, and comes 

< within the means as well as the comprehension of every- 
\ body. No farmer, and especially no young farmer, should 

be without it. 

\ “ Domestic Animals” will be issued about the 15th of 

J August, and “ The House” the 1st of October. These 

< three works and “ The Garden,” already published, will 

< be furnished to subscribers for $1 in paper, or $1 75 cloth. 

; FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents and Canvasser-* wanted in every cmmly in the 
TV-? 0 .* i? 8^11 Lossina’s Pictorial Family History of the 
United States, illustrate d with three hundred new and beau- 
^L® neraV1,,?8 v: L ? s8i 1 n 8’8 Lives of Eminent Americans, 
containing one hundred accurate portraits; the Battle Roll, 
an Encyclopedia containing c mdeosed accounts of ov rone 
thousand of the principal battles, sieges, e'e , recorded in 
history, elegantly Plus'rated; Parton’s Lite and Times of 
Ool. Aaron Burr; Webst^’s new Family and Counting- 
House Dictionary ; and other standard and popular works. 
Catalogues, containing full p *r ieulats, will be sent on appli¬ 
cation t> MASON BROTHERS Publishers, 

Nos. 108 and 110 Duane Street, New York. 

First Prize Gold and Silver 

MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.—Ten dif- 
rerent Styles, from $60 to $400 Recommended to be 
superior to all others by Tiialbrro, W. Mason, Db. Lowell 
Mason, etc. Awarded the Fir t Prize at every Fair at 
which exhibited. 

Tiie Celebrated Organ Harmoniums, patented and 
made only by the subscribers, with eight stops, five sets of 
reeds two banks of keys, swell pedal, and Indep* ndent 
pedal bass, containing two full octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmonium, $350 to $400. 

» armoniums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of k >ys, in black walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Melodeons, with two sets ot reeds, three stops and 
two banka of ke>s, in rosewood ease, price $200. 

^ ^^Jlodeoos, with one aud two sets of retds, price $60 to 

Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 pp. 8vo.) sent by ma*l. 

Address MASON & HAMlIN, Boston, Mass. 

Wheeler & Wilson M’f’g Co.’s 

SEWING MACHINES. 

Highest Premiums awarded 1857 by the American Insti¬ 
tute, New York, Ylarvlaud Ins Pure, Baltimore, and at the 
Ma^ne, Connect cut, Illinois, »nd Michigan State Fairs. 

Office, 843 Broadway, New York. Send for a circular. 

OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 

We prefer them for family use. —Tribune. 

They are the favorite forfimiMes — Ti>i\es. 

Equal to nine seamstresses.— Home Journal. 

The machine for family use .—Advocate and Journal. 

M »si honorable to Am* rican genius.— Independent. 

We can not imagine any htng more perfect.— Evang. 

Will give entire s*ti»fa lion —Observer. 

The best ever invented .—Christian Inquirer. 

Indispensable in every family .—The Preacher. 

We praise it with enthusiasm .—Christian Intell. 

A b* nefac ion of the age —Putnam’* Magaafne. 

Magical in operation.— Mr*. Stephen*' Monthly. 

Beyond all question, the machines .—Life IUsisPrated. 

The stitch can not be unraveled.— Am. AgricnltuHst. 

Saves he time and health of ten women.— Wat.-Oure. 

One of our household gods — TJ. S. Journal. 

Are without a rival.—Am. Phrenological Journal. 


Matrimonial.—Believing the 

Dearest approximation to heaven on earth is found in the 
union of two congenial spirts, dwelling together in peace 
and barm my I desre to form one of su *h a union. I a ! so 
h-ive full confidence in phrenol 'gy a 9 being a reliab’e guide 
in forming such rda'ionehips; and therefore take this 
method, through the Water-Cure Journal of flading some 
lady of similar view- ar d mspos'tion. I abstain from all 
kinds ot animal food—drug* I despis —alcohol and tobacco 
are my abomina ion. I desire for a wife one who is a 
thorough vegetarian—in f, ict, one who aims to obey the 
laws of our be-ng ph'eno ogicallv and hvdropt,lhicaIly. 
Any such lady, who will address “ J. T S Marshall, Sal ne 
Co., Mo., will be promptly r- sponded to. 2 * 

Matrimonial.—Lizzie is 22. 

She loves the fields, and fl >wers, and birds, and would love, 
this beautiful summ* r, to find a correspondent of independ¬ 
ent mind and good heart. A*ldr< ss 

LIZZIE P. SMITH, East Bethel, Vermont 


Bufftine.— Dr. J. Bovee Dods Mysteries of Nature —This > Matrimonial.— A Whole- 

^ ^ Fh m Ql'b’flhlp XMTt D V rvl Qi ninrv fEn l.inr Wf ki/ik /waitawma a , . i i n TV . 


has opened an office at 126 ^uffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hb h -is made a. new find most wonderful oiscovery—how to 
treat and cure chronic direas- s of long standing by striking 
over l be diseased and also healthy parts of the whole body 
with a Bufftine. 1 he free use of water for washing, bath¬ 
ing, showering, e*c, is io every case to bo practiced in con¬ 
nection with the use of the Buffdne. 

I>t those far and near who have been afflicted for years, 
and who have doctored in vain, and who are anxious to re¬ 
cover their health, call upon Dr. Dods or Fowler and Wells 
and purchase a Bufftine. In a word, Dr. Dods will direct 
them how to use the Bufftine—how to get well and keep 
well. The Bufftine would be a flue article in every water- 
cure establishm* nt» It should positively be in the bands of 
every family, and be used once a day upon children and 
adults, even though in health, so as to expand and develop 
the system, equal ze the circulating forces, and thus retain 
their health. A circular containing ample directions how 
to use 'he Bufftine accompanies it. Or let the patients call 
upon Dr. Dods, who will faithfully examine the disease and 
1 all the necessary directions for the recovery of health 

For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, 
New York, and by DR. DODS, at his office. Price $ 1 . 



remarkable work, explaining the law which governs the 
production of sex, and giving all persons the voluntary 
choice of the sex of their offering, will bi sent prepaid by 
mail, on receipt of $2. Address 

Drs. TRALL & GORTON, 15 Laight Street, New York. 

THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 

Scarlet Fever, 

in its different forms; or, How to Save, through a s>s ematlc 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands of lives ami 
healths, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
twenty-one years’ experience , and of the treatment aud 
cure of several hundred cases of eruptive fevers By CnAS. 
Munde, M.D., Ph. D. Price, prepaid by mail. 56 cents. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “ PAID FOR 
IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. Every 
Family will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic¬ 
ulars address FOWLE K AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


souled Reformer, Hygeiopathie and Phr nologieal lecturer 
, is still earnestly seeking his Physiological Phrenological 
\ and Spiritual ma'e. See W. C. J. for July, ’57. She is 
j under thirty, has a plump form, dark eyes, auburn or dark 
> hair, fiir muioal talents, and , above all , an intense desire 
\ to Hv* phys ologi rally and be a trite woman in all re- 
l spects Such only will please respond. N.B. All commu¬ 
nications strictly confidential. Address 
J B. R. S. A., N w York City. 

| A Gentleman - , aged 26, of tiie 

< mental-motive temperament, who is a thorough Hydro- 
; pathist and R-former, possesses a kind and affectionate dis- 
J position, is industrious, persevering, intelligent, and strictly 
; moral , frank, and op*-n-hearted, wishes to become ac- 
$ quainted with some affectionate and noble-bearted lady, 
; aged from nineteen to twenty-five, of the vital-mental lem- 
) perament, with a view to matrimony. Wants one that can 
sympathize with him; one that has faith in progress. Any 
; lady who favors me with a correspondence may rely upon 
me with the strictest integrity and confidence. Can give 
) good references when necessary. Address 
' J. W. GORDON, Sewickleyville, Alleghany Co , Pa. 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS COMING TO, 

BY HYGIENICUS. 

“Ever since animal life began upon our planet, 
there existed, in all the departments of being, 
carnivorous classes, who could not live but by the 
death of their neighbors, and who were armed, in 
consequence, for their destruction, like the butcher 
with his ax and knife, and the angler with his j 
hook and spear.” — Hugh Miller . 

This is the “ Testimony of the Rocks” as to what < 
has been. Let us now turn to the declaration of ] 
prophecy to learn what shall be. 

“ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and ; 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; the calf, 
and the young lion, and the fatlings together, and 
a little child shall lead them. And the cow and 
the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie 
down together; and the lion shall eat straw like 
an ox.”— Isaiah ii. 6, 7. 

“ The wolf and the lamb shall feed together , 
and the lion shall eat straw like a bullock.” — Isa¬ 
iah lxv. 25. 

We may here discern one feature of the progres¬ 
sion which is surely, however slowly and inter¬ 
ruptedly, going on in the history of our planet. 
The “ world does move,” it has moved, and will 
move, for the end is not yet. We have but to look 
and think, to see that the carnivora have and must 
gradually recede before the advancing host of the 
genus homo, and if our earth stands long enough, 
and our race continues to increase in anything 
like the present ratio, that they must finally be¬ 
come extinct. In the earliest history of the an¬ 
imal kingdom, as revealed by geology, we find the 
carnivora occupying a more prominent position 
than at present. Iu the fossils of the coal meas¬ 
ures, the lowest geologic zone in which animal life 
seems to have flourished to any considerable ex¬ 
tent, their “ weapons,” says Hugh Miller, “ as¬ 
sume a more formidable aspect than at any 
other.” 

Both Scripture and the nature of things agree 
in banishing the carnivora from our glebe before 
the “ earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord.” 

What a beautiful picture is this redeemed world, 
as seen by the enraptured vision of the prophet! ; 
How gladly should we labor to bring about this 
glad time! How willingly should we deny our- : 
selves of all fleshly lusts, if we may thus be permit¬ 
ted to work with God in the great work of estab¬ 
lishing harmony in this sin-stricken world! But 
there are those who honestly believe and practi¬ 
cally advocate the doctrine that man must live 
by the shedding of blood. Ah! how sadly would 
this mar the peace of this beautifully harmonious 
and peculiarly “ happy family.” The bear has 
given up all his savage habits and quietly feeds 
with the cow ; the wolf no longer feeds upon, but 
with, the lamb; and the ferocious lion gives up 
his feast of blood, and peaceably eats with the ox ; 
and shall man—“ Man whom Nature formed of j 
milder clay”—“ dip his tongue in gore?” Say, 
ye that still lust after the “ flesh pots,” can ye 
. learn no lesson from the fact that with the lion, 
A the wolf, and the bear, a change of diet goes with 
\ ( a change of nature ? Compare the butcher’s dog 
5 ^ with one of his species fed on vegetable food; con- 
V) trast the savage carnivorous nations and individ¬ 




uals of our own species with the peaceable vege¬ 
table eater, and then think of the description given 
of man in the “ good time coming” by the prophet 
Micah. “ They shall beat their swords into plow¬ 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; na¬ 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. But they shall 
sit every man under his vine and fig tree.” Mi¬ 
cah iv. 3, 4. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 

BY SOLOMON FREASE, M.D. 

On looking over an old number of the Water- 
Cure Journal, printed seven years ago, I came 
across the following quotation, which gave rise to 
some reflections : 

“ The truth is, we live in a period of time pe¬ 
culiar for humbugs ! but, after all, their career 
is generally a ‘ brief’ one, when they must give 
place to the more rational views which are to 
follow. Thus will it be with Hydropathy. There 
is intelligence without and within , which must, 
ere long, consign the ‘one idea’ system to a grave 
so low and deep that a general deluge could not 
wash it out. Amen and Amen.” 

If hope deferred maketh the heart sick, I fear 
the hearts of many will suffer, waiting for the 
event over which the writer of the above felt so 
joyous in advance. Ever since I became in¬ 
terested in the Water-Cure, I have heard the 
same or similar predictions, but latterly not so 
frequently as formerly. Still, there are those 
who look forward to such an event, but now they 
look as those almost without hope. They may as 
well give up all the pleasure they derive from 
anticipations of this kind. It may be hard to do 
so, but transpiring events do not hold out the 
prospect that their expectations can ever be re¬ 
alized. Why, only think ! the writer of the fore¬ 
going hopeful quotation has himself, since that 
time, made an awful stride toward embracing the 
very doctrines he was then so prematurely con¬ 
signing to the tomb; and is now publishing a 
medical journal, in which he invites the advo¬ 
cates of the Water-Cure system to present their 
views side by side with those of the other systems 
of practice! 

But let us look over the field—see what is being 
done, and compare our present prospects with 
those of seven years ago. In the first place, let us 
compare the Water-Cure Journal of 1850 with 
the Water-Cure Journal of 1857. The Octo¬ 
ber number for 1857 is before me. On looking on 
its bright and genial face—its ample pages filled 
with matter of the highest order, printed in the 
best style of the art, I can see no signs of decay. 
Seven years ago it was a small affair, and did not 
bear the marks of prosperity it now does. It was 
an interesting sheet then. I do not mean to de¬ 
spise it for its lowly appearance, for it afforded me 
much pleasure and instruction; and so endeared 
to me had it become, that I was almost sorry to 
see it changed to its present commanding propor¬ 
tions. But it evinced prosperity, and I finally 
became reconciled to its larger dimensions and 
improved appearance, and observe with delight 
the ponderous blows it lets fall on errors and 
hoary-headed abuses of various kinds. While it 
occupies the field, buoyant and vigorous as it now 


[August, 1858 . 


, ig, error must give way and our cause continue to 

> be onward. 

Comparing the number and patronage of Water- 
| Cure establishments now, and then, affords a 
cheering prospect. On looking over the adver¬ 
tising columns of the Water-Cure Journal of 
seven years ago, I see about one dozen establish¬ 
ments are advertised. At the present time not 
J less than thirty are advertised, an increase of one 
j hundred and fifty per cent. But even this does 
not give a fair idea of the increase of the Water¬ 
'S Cure sentiment, for the establishments have, on 
\ the average, a much larger patronage now than 
; they had then, and, so far as I can learn, they 
have never been so well patronized as during the 
last year. 

' But the number of Water-Cure establishments 
$ have not only increased and prospered; the prac¬ 
titioners who devote themselves to home-prac¬ 
tice have greatly multiplied, and occupy a field 
of labor where they are much needed, and where 
they will be able to do much good to the cause of 
■ suffering humanity. 

Another event which looks to me like a very 
cheering sign is, the establishment of a Hydro¬ 
pathic College in New York city. The fact that 
a charter was obtained for it from the New York 
Legislature, against the powerful influence of the 
i old-school physicians, is a cheering indication of 
\ the times. The school, as is well known, has 
; been in operation for several years without a 
j charter, and has done much good. But the fact 
\ of its having a charter, and being able to grant 
\ legal diplomas, will enable it to do much more. 
J Its lectures may be no better than they were, but 

> I think they will be. Its students will feel a sense 
; of equality with the students of other medioal 
) schools, and its professors themselves will feel 

somewhat elevated. It is human nature to desire 
j to be recognized as the equal of others, and the 
J professors of the Ilygeio-Therapeutic College are 
no exceptions to it. I predict that the coming 
j course of lectures will be the best ever delivered 
\ in the school, and that its graduates will here¬ 
after be able to exercise a greater influence on 
j the public mind than they have been heretofore, 
j by virtue of having the M.D. legitimately attached 
j to their names. 

| These are some of the evidences of encourage- 
5 ment that are presented to us. Those who have 
been so long desiring and expecting the entomb- 
! ment of the Water-Cure may as well make up 
i their minds to things as they are, and be content. 
{ Pittsburg Water-Cur*. 


Errors. —The little that I have seen of the world 
and know of the history of mankind, teaches me 
to look upon their errors in sorrow, not in anger. 
When I take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggles and temptations it passed through ; 
the brief pulsation of joy; the feverish inquietude 
of hope and fear; the tears of regret; the feeble¬ 
ness of purpose; the pressure of want; the deser¬ 
tion of friends; the scorn of the world, that has 
little charity ; the desolation of the soul’s sanctu¬ 
ary, and threatening voices within; health gone; 
happiness gone; I would fain leave the erring soul 
of my fellow-man with Him from whose hands it 
came — Longfellow. 
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